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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F all Pennsylvania’s hawks, the robin-sized bird so colorfully portrayed 
on this month’s cover probably needs the least introduction. Most com- 
mon and most easily recognized, the sparrow hawk is often seen perched 
on tree stubs or telephone poles and wires along our country roads. It is a 
common resident in summer and many make the Commonwealth their year. 
round home. 

Sparrow hawks are birds of “broken” country where the land is a mixture 
of meadows and woods, fields and forests. It is one of the few hawks that 
has taken civilization in its stride, even to the extent of nesting in man-made 
bird boxes. These little falcons pair up in April and May and select their 
“nursery” in some cavity resulting from human effort or the work of other 
birds like the flicker. By early June they are busy raising the four or five 
freshly hatched nestlings. 

Colorful and highly captivating, the sparrow hawk makes an ideal subject 
for those who are interested in studying first-hand the relationships of a 
single hawk to his surroundings. If you observe this particular hawk closely 
and carefully, it doesn’t take long to discover he is quite mis-named. He does 
not feed much, if at all, on sparrows and he is obviously larger in size. 
Actually, to name this bird from its dietary habits, you would best call him 
“grasshopper” hawk. Over three-quarters of a sparrow hawk’s bill of fare 
comes from the insect family, with grasshoppers, beetles, and crickets leading 
the list. The remaining portion of this hawk’s diet is divided between 
meadow mice, reptiles, amphibians, and an occasional small bird. Even the 
bird’s common call of “killy, killy, killy, belies its behavior; it is no more a 
“killer” than any other member of the animal kingdom, seldom attacking 
anything it does not intend to eat. 

Light and quick, this touch of feathered lightning is a valuable addition 
to Pennsylvania’s native wildlife. The sparrow hawk lends charm, color, and 
benefit to the countryside in which it lives and fully justifies the protection 
given it by law. Dashing past with sweeping wing beats or hovering in one 
lofty spot as if suspended on an invisible string, the jaunty and beautiful 
sparrow hawk is worthy of your acquaintance and conservation interest. 
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Editorial . . . 


eecsed of (utdoas Opportunity 


i HAS become increasingly clear that modern man needs more than 
bread alone. If he is to achieve and maintain his maximum productive 
effort, something more than modern machinery, soft music, good food, and 
miracle medicines is required. 

This month that additional necessity of twentieth century living comes 
into sharp focus with the arrival of vacation time. For most of us who live 
in jungles of cement and steel, who are busy for long periods at the exacting 
task of earning our “bread and butter,” there is a physical, spiritual and 
mental lift in just getting out into the country. The occasion may be only 
an afternoon picnic or perhaps a month-long trip to some scenic wonderland. 
But to most Americans the opportunity to get outdoors during the summer 
months makes the rush of fall, the cold of winter, and the expectancy of 
spring endurable. 

There are those who fail to realize and appreciate this freedom—this es- 
sential need for giving the modern mind and body a rest. These are the people 
who are so intent in the pursuit of life’s tangibles—money, power, position or 
property—that they fail miserably in the pursuit of happiness. You will event- 
ually find many of them inhabiting our mental hospitals, correctional institu- 
tions, or “skid rows’’—outcasts from the society which they sought so hard to 
conquer. 

But for the vast majority of Americans—the 30 million who 
visited our National Forests last summer, the millions more who 
camped, picnicked, or simply hiked in our State Parks, the 
thousands who went afield to study birds or perhaps hunt those 
birds and animals which are legal quarry in the good old 
| summer time—the next few months are the most pleasant, 

' relaxing months of the year. 
| Nowhere else in the world in this outdoor opportunity as 

| great; in few other countries is it so often unappreciated. In 

' a land where freedom is taken for granted, respect is sometimes 

4 og forgotten. A forest charred into black ruin by fire, a 
= public park littered with picnic debris, a stream choked by 

tin cans and broken bottles—all are sad examples of many 
' vacation aftermaths. The “fifth column” undermining our fields 
' and forests “is not drought, flood, storm, or other act of God 
| but human acts of carelessness. Those few who come to enjoy 
| the outdoors but despoil it by cutting it down, scattering it 
' with trash, or burning it up are jeopardizing their own future 
_ a8 well as ours. 

_ The outdoors is basically a place of beauty, cleanliness and 
| peace. This summer let's leave it that way! 
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PROTECTOR AND 


~ P Sraudalem 
Sox EA 


Although written in fictional fashion, this is a TRUE story, based on an actual 


experience of District Game Protector William D. Denton, Clarion, and former 
District Game Protector Paul Failor who is now Supervisor, Predator Control Sec- 


tion, Harrisburg. 


ROM somewhere in the quiet, 

desolate looking house, they heard 
the faint ringing of the doorbell. Out- 
side, only the lazy drone of bees and 
an occasional chirp of a sparrow 
broke the solitude of the warm, May 
afternoon. To the two men standing 
on the front porch of the house, 
overlooking the broad panorama of 
the Delaware, it seemed as though 
time was suddenly standing still. 

“Sure begins to look like nobody is 
home,” the Old Game Protector 
sighed. “Try the buzzer just once 
more before we call it quits.” 

The younger man replied, “Wait, 
Bill. I think I hear somebody com- 
ing at last.” And before there was 
time to say more, the door squeaked 
open to show a tall, tired looking 
man doing up the last few buttons 
of a faded, dirty shirt. 

The younger of the two visitors 
spoke first. “How-do, sir. We're 
Pennsylvania Game Protectors and 
are here to talk with you about the 
trapping you did last winter.” 

“Y’mean about that bounty claim 
I put in a while back?” the tall man 
snapped back. 


“Well, 
things,” 
plied. 

The tall man was quiet for a mo- 
ment, then finally said, “Now, ain't 
that a coincidence. I was just sayin’ 
to my housekeeper this mornin’ that 
it was funny I ain’t got my fox pelts 
back yet. Usually they come almost 
the same time as the check from Har- 
risburg. Did you boys bring the pelts 
along, by any chance?” 

“No, we didn’t,” said the Old 
Game Protector. “We just thought we 
might ask a few more questions about 
your trapping, in addition to what 
you stated on your claims affidavit.” 

“Well, now,” the tall man re 
sponded, a half grin beginning to ap- 
pear on his unshaven face. “If it’s 
about the dates I put down on that 
there paper, you boys understand a 
fella sometimes can’t quite recollect 
exact times. I tried to mark ‘em all 
down on a piece of scrap paper I 
carried in my basket—but you know 
how ‘tis. Pretty hard to write out 
there on the line.” 

The young officer, who had been 
standing quietly on the porch all the 
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time, suddenly interrupted. “How 
much trapping do you do across the 
river in Jersey?” 

As the grin quickly disappeared 
from the tall man’s face, he answered 
in a calm and deliberate voice. ‘Not 
much at all, boys. I didn’t think it 
made any difference else I would 
have mentioned it before. But let me 
set you straight. Any fox I get on the 
other side gets probated for bounty 
over there and any fox I catch here 
in Pennsylvania gets paid for here. 
Don’t you worry about me getting 
my foxes mixed up. Why ask any- 
body if I’m not just as honest as the 
day is long.” 

“O. K. mister. We just want to get 
things straight for the record. Mind 
telling us where you probated the 
Jersey pelts?” 

“Nope,” replied the tall man. “My 
Jersey foxes was all taken to the 
Squire at Blairstown.” 

The Old Game Protector nodded 
thoughtfully before replying. ‘Well, 
it’s been nice talking with vou, 





William D. Denton 
District Game Protector 
Clarion 





Paul L. Failor 
Supervisor, Predator Control Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
Harrisburg 


mister, but we have other business to 
attend to this afternoon. Let’s go, 
Paul.” 

As the two officers strode quickly 
down the walk towards their car, the 
tall man called, “You tell those boys 
down in Harrisburg to get those pelts 
back to me right away. My dealer 
ain’t gonna wait forever.” 

A few minutes later, the Old Game 
Protector wheeled the car in the di- 
rection of the big bridge which lay 
like a huge steel centipede spanning 
the river. He raised one hand from 
the steering wheel to remove the bat- 
tered old pipe from his mouth before 
muttering. “Still looks fishy to me. 
Those boys down in the bounty office 
at Harrisburg don’t suggest these in- 
vestigations without good cause. And 
that trapper was too evasive on his 
answers, if you should ask me.” 

“T'll go along on that one hundred 
percent,” his younger companion re- 
plied. “Beats me, how Pat and his 
boys can spot a few bad pelts in the 
thousands that they handle every 
year—but they can do it every time. 
I’m just as anxious as you are to 
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hear what that Justice of the Peace 
in Blairstown has to say.” 

Several hours later the two men 
were emerging from the office of the 
New Jersey magistrate, smiling and 
conversing intently. As the Old Game 
Protector stopped in front of the 
black and gold sign on the lawn to 
light his pipe, the second game law 
oficer was saying, “Say, wasn’t the 
J.P. a fine old gentleman. Don’t ever 
meet any better.” 

The Old Game Protector replied, 
“Yup, Paul, this country would never 
run unless we had law officials like 
that. And I’ll be frank to admit that 
when he identified those fox pelts 
that belonged to our friend across 
the river, I could have almost kissed 
him.” 

“How about that! His marking 
system sure was clever. It fooled the 
trapper and it would have fooled me 
if I hadn’t seen how the J.P. did it.” 
Then, as the two Pennsylvania offi- 
cers got into their car, the young 
game protector continued, “I just 
can’t understand some people. They 
think the law applies to everyone else 
except them. Here’s one that tries to 
burn the candle at both ends. He 
collects from the Jersey-ites then 
turns around and tries to hook the 
Pennsylvania sportsmen. Let’s get 
back across the river and nail that 
varmint!” 


“Not too fast, my friend,” replied 
the Old Game Protector. ‘First we’ve 
got to prove even further that bounty 
was actually paid twice on these fox 
pelts. Best way I know is to get a 
statement from the county officials in 
charge of bounty payments here on 
this side of the river. Then we'll have 
this case sewed up tight. We'll be 
ready for final action tomorrow.” 

The following day, as the mid- 
afternoon sun beat down on the Old 
Game Protector’s small sedan, the 
two officers mopped away the perspir- 
ation dripping down from under- 
neath their hats. They had patiently 
been sitting in the car since noon, 


keeping the house along the river 
under observation. Following the se- 
curing Of a proper arrest warrant that 
morning, the two officers had visited 
the tall trapper’s house only to find 
no one home. Now it was simply a 
matter of sit, wait, and hope. 


Hour after hour dragged by with- 
out any sign of life in the house. 
Finally, long after darkness had 
drawn its black shadow across the 
river valley, the two half-starved and 
seat-weary officers saw a light flicker 
on the porch as the tall trapper lit 
a match in unlocking the door. In 
seconds, he was confronted with two 
determined officers of the law, had 
been served a warrant, and was duly 
and properly placed under arrest. 

Much later, the Old Game Pro- 
tector eased his car to a halt on a 
side street in Mount Pocono, then 
with a wry smile reached over to 
nudge his companion awake. “Home 
again, Paul.” 

The younger officer yawned long 
and loud before replying. “Man, if 
that dawgone trapper had held out 
another ten minutes, I couldn’t have 
kept awake long enough to hear his 
confession. Don’t recall ever seeing 
a man lie so coolly and cleverly, nor 
hold out so long when the evidence 
was piled so strong against him.” 

“Well,” the Old Game Protector 
said. “They don’t all come easy. But 
I'll bet hearing that Justice of the 
Peace down at East Stroudsburg say 
$300 fine, $149 refund to the Game 
Commission for the money fraud- 
ulently collected, and $15 costs will 
cause our tall trapper to think twice 
before he tries the same stunt again. 


“But say, Paul, we better hit the 
hay. Judging by that dawn’s early 
light just showing over yonder moun- 
tains, if we don’t get to bed right 
now, we'll be almost too late to get 
up this morning. Besides, I’ve got 
refuge lines to mow up on the Game 
Lands before it gets dark again.” 


... The End 
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Wooly Mammoth—from an original oil painting by Chas. R. Knight 
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HE Indian had lived in Penn- 
sylvania for long ages before the 
white man arrived, but he wrote no 
books and kept no records. His 
whole history has been entirely a 
matter of conjecture until very re- 
cent years. Indian history from the 
historian’s viewpoint is the sparse 
record of events that involved In- 
dians during the frontier period, a 
matter of very slight importance com- 
pared to the great total of earlier 
human experience in the new world. 
A new and revolutionary type of his- 
tory is the product of archeology, 
which deciphers the records of an- 
cient human life, the lost tools, refuse, 
and signs of habitation which man 
unconsciously and necessarily leaves 
behind him. Archeological history 
needs no written documents, and is 
hence not restricted to a tiny frag- 
ment of past human activity. 
In earlier articles in this magazine, 
I sketched what we know of the In- 
dian hunter as our forefathers saw 
him, with information drawn from 
ethnology. In this article, I will out- 
line what we know, from archeologi- 
cal research, about his life in still 
earlier times. We are primarily con- 
cerned here with such questions as: 
how long ago did Indian hunters 
course our landscape, what hunting 
tools did they use, how did their 
ways of life, their tools, and the types 
of game change, and what sort of 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


In a very popular series of three 
articles published by GAME News in 
1953, State Anthropologist John 
Witthoft discussed the American 
Indian as a hunter. This article, first 
in a series of three, outlines what is 
known about Indian life in still 
earlier times. Mr. Witthoft is a na- 
tionally recognized authority on the 
American Indian and has been em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania State 
Museum since 1948. 


men were they? I shall not here at- 
tempt to explain the way in which 
Indian remains and relics are studied, 
how we collect and interpret our 
data, or the precise evidence for each 
statement, since these are very elab- 
orate topics indeed, and would take 
an impossible amount of space and 
time. Instead, I shall try to picture 
the man and his ways, and to outline 
his progress in the arts of life, and 
his gradual development of some of 
the tools and institutions of primi- 
tive civilization. 


Man of the Forest 


First, let us look at the man him- 
self, as we know him from the grave 
where his family laid him to his last 
rest. At all times for which we have 
skeletal material, we can see the same 
sort of man, of the same build, fea- 
tures, general appearance, and racial 
type. Even our earliest skeletal ma- 
terial from the Northeast, slightly 
more than five thousand years old, 
represents Indians like those of the 
colonial frontier, and like some of 
the surviving people on our reserva- 
tions today. During the past five 
thousand yeats, the Indians of our 
local area changed very little, and 
represent continued survival of very 
ancient settlers. Earlier than this we 
have no skelétal material from any 
part of the Americas; we do not yet 
know much about the Indian of still 
earlier times, who is represented only 
by his tools. 

The Indian of our eastern forests 
was a small man, almost never more 
than five feet, five inches tall. He was 
of very slight build, and probably 
rarely weighed more than a hundred 
and thirty pounds. His bones are 
especially light and delicate as com- 
pared to almost all other human 
types, and delicate modeling of the 
facial bones and thinness of the skull 
bones is conspicuous in Indian skele- 
tons. Despite this, he was almost 
always an exceedingly muscular man, 
as is indicated by the form of those 
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“Three Great Ages of Pennsylvania Indian History” 


parts of his bones which were at the 
ends of muscle-bundles. All evidence 
from the skeletons suggests that the 
Indian was wiry, strong, and ex- 
tremely tough. He was fullfaced as 
compared to ourselves, with jutting 
cheek bones and a large, well de- 
veloped palate and dental arch. De- 
spite this, his teeth were quite as bad 
as ours, were subject to the same de- 
cay and diseases, and to much more 
wear; he had ordinarily lost all but 
a few of them before he was thirty- 
five years old. He did not chew the 
way we do, but was used to tough fare 
and bit with his incisors edge-to- 
edge grinding with both his front 
teeth and molars. Eskimo still chew 
this way, because they still live on 
such a tough diet. Our Indian hun- 
ter scarcely ever lived to be forty 
years old, and usually died before 
he was thirty-five. Probably his dis- 
eased teeth and the effects of the 
infections they caused were a prel- 
ude to death. Hunger, exposure, 


and hunting accidents were probably 
the other major causes of early death. 
Various arthritic and rheumatoid 
diseases were remarkably frequent 
and often severe, judging by evidence 
of the skeletons. The Indian was a 
tough, wiry little man who carried 
many physical defects and who was 
constantly exposed to the worst 
rigors of our climate. He slept curled 
into a ball, with his knees under his 
chin, a habit acquired during a life- 
long struggle against a cold and 
brutal natural world. He was a man 
who lived very hard and died young. 
This is not the Indian of our ro- 
mantic literature, but it is most cer- 
tainly the Indian whose bones we 
study. 


The Ages of New World Man 
In my earlier articles, The Ameri- 
can Indian—Hunter, I described the 
way of life of the aboriginal hunter 
as we see it through behavior and 
belief that have survived until mod- 
ern times. This was the latest and 
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most highly developed civilization of 
the local Indian world, but it is only 
one stage in a long history. Condi- 
tions of life and ways of doing things 
were no more static for the Indian 
than they were for other peoples, 
and archeology is our only way of 
discovering and understanding the 
long development of Indian life and 
technology. At the present time, we 
recognize Indian history as having 
gone through many stages, and have 
outlined these under convenient la- 
bels in both major and lesser divi- 
sions. The total of our Indian _his- 
tory is divided into three long ages, 
called epochs, and these are in turn 
divided into periods, which are in 
turn subdivided in several ways. In 
this article I shall be concerned only 
with the major divisions, epochs and 
periods, and with the hunting tools, 
game animals, and general way of 
life during each. 


The Paleo-Indian Epoch began 
more than twelve thousand years ago, 
probably nearly eighteen thousand 
years ago, and ended perhaps eight 
thousand years ago. We have no idea 
what man of Paleo-Indian times 
looked like. He chipped all of his 
tools from flint, using no other stone 
and never shaping a tool by batter- 
ing or grinding. He lived here when 
the climate was very different than 
it is now, and when the vegetation 
on the land was different. He lived 
entirely by hunting, and he killed 
animals which are entirely extinct 
and which, in fact, did not survive 
into later epochs of Indian history. 


The Archaic Epoch began about 
eight thousand years ago and lasted 
until about three thousand years ago. 
Archaic man is well-known from his 
graves, and was an Indian of the 
same general appearance as_ those 
known to our white ancestors. He 
made some of his tools by chipping, 
but he also used other stones besides 
flint, and he formed many of his 
tools by battering and grinding them 
into shape. He hunted animals of 


species which still exist in the woods 
about us, but he did not live en- 
tirely by hunting; he collected many 
wild edible plants and had begun 
to supplement his meat and vege- 
table diet by fishing. In the North- 
east, he did not yet eat shellfish, al- 
though he did depend upon such 
food at times in other areas, such as 
Florida and the Mississippi Valley. 
He did no farming and made no 
pottery cooking-vessels, apparently 
roasting his meat. Neither had he be- 
gun to cultivate and smoke tobacco. 
The Woodland Epoch began about 
three thousand years ago and ended 
when Indians fled beyond the fron- 
tier of white settlement or adapted 
the ways of the White man. The 
Woodland Indians lived by farm- 
ing, hunting, fishing, gathering wild 
food plants, and digging shell-fish. 
They made pottery vessels and seem 
to have usually preferred to boil their 
foods into soups and stews. They 
built permanent houses, and lived 
among their cultivated fields in lit- 
tle villages or individual farmsteads. 
Before this time, the women and 
children had followed the men from 
camp to camp after the game. In 
Woodland times the household stayed 
in one habitation and the men trav- 
eled to the game, often for great 
distances, while the women stayed at 
home and tended their gardens. 


The First Settlers 


Daniel Boone may have thought 
he was the first human to set foot on 
some of the wilderness of Kentucky, 
but I doubt he believed this, for it 
charges him with two points of 
ignorance; namely, that he had no 
knowledge of other illiterate border- 
ers who had preceded him, and 
that he did not consider the Indian 
to be human. Actually, Kentucky had 
been a dark and bloody ground years 
before, in Indian wars that Boone 
and other whites had never heard of. 
It was an ancient and well-known 
part of Indian geography, as vener- 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S EARLIEST TOOLS; FLINTS FROM THE SHOOP SITE 
IN DAUPHIN COUNTY 


Nos. 1-10 are fluted spearpoints; nos. 11-20 are end scrapers or planing tools; nos. 21-27 
are side scrapers or butchering and skinning tools. Nos. 9-10 were chipped from brown 
jasper which came from the South Mountain in eastern Pennsylvania; the rest are of 
Onondaga chert of the particular phase which outcrops between- Rochester and Buffalo, 











New York. All of the photographs are half ‘natural size. 


able and wrapped in Indian tradi- 
tion and mystery as the white man’s 
Ninevah. The new world was new 
only to European literature; in the 
annals of man, it must be listed as 
an ancient world indeed, silent wit- 
ness to more than fifteen thousand 
years of human achievement, fulfill- 
ment, and tragedy, for ages before 
the drug trade and dreams of feudal 
wealth brought Columbus to the 
summer islands. The history of books 
and documents may have satisfied our 
forefathers, and given them great 
comfort in matters of ego; neverthe- 
less, the real history of human af- 
fairs is no mere chronicle of “pen 
and paper work,” but a noble tale 
of the blood, seed, and works of 
humanity at large. So let us forget 


Columbus, Boone, and the _ other 
shadows of our textbooks, and see 
how much we can discover of the 
ways and times of the real explorers 
and venturers, the men and women 
who carried the human stock into all 
parts of the world in ancient and 
unrecorded times. 

There are two histories of explora- 
tion; the only one we ordinarily con- 
sider is a fragment of the history of 
the growth of European knowledge, 
a history of voyages, maps, descrip- 
tions, and conceits. As a matter of 
fact, everywhere that the first Euro 
pean explorers traveled in the parts 
of the world which were new to 
them, they ate the food, accepted 
the hospitality, followed the travel 
directions, and abused the women 
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and good graces of people already 
living in those parts. Exploration in 
the age of Columbus was like set- 
ting out to cross France with a full 
wallet and a large bodyguard. How- 
ever, the epics of the lives of primi- 
tives (those odd people whom our 
ancestors considered animals, _ al- 
though they fathered many a child 
upon them), if they ever be writ- 
ten, include very different types of 
explorations. Ten thousand years 
ago, the world was full of humans; 
men of completely modern appear- 
ance, but with primitive tools and 
techniques, had penetrated to every 
habitable corner of Asia and Africa, 
Australia and Tasmania, North and 
South America. Since that time, 


there have been only two new human 
penetrations into any large part of 
the lands of this world, only two en- 
tries into regions where no one lived 
and man had never tread before. 
The first of these was the discovery 
of the far-flung islands of the Pacific 
by the Polynesians, whose desperate 
sailing voyages on the open seas had 
taken them to every island of any im- 
portance before 1300 A. D. They 
filled the last great void in our 
world which was available to hu- 
man settlement. The other new land 
is Antarctica, which will not support 
human life and which was first 
touched by men within the past cen- 
tury. The Arctic was not such a new 
world; everywhere in the northern 
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Flint tools of the Paleo-Indian epoch, 8,000-16,000 years old. Fluted spearpoints, 1-7; side 
Scrapers, 8-10; gravers, 9 and 1/1; end scrapers, 12-14; knives, 15, 16; spokeshave or shaft 
scraper, 17. 1 is of blue-green flint and was found near Pittsburgh; 2 is a composite draw- 
ing of two broken, uncataloged specimens found near Highspire, Dauphin Co.; both are 
of whitish chert, and resemble the fluted points found at Clovis, New Mexico. 3 is of 
Pennsylvania jasper, very much rotted, from the Wyoming Valley; 4 is a white chert fluted 
point found in northeastern Lancaster Co.; 5, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, and 16 are from the Shoop 
Site in Dauphin Co., and are made of Onondaga Chert from western New York; 11 is an 
engraving tool, and the lines point to the cutting points. 6, 7, 10, 12, 15 and 17 are from 
the Whilhelm Site in Lebanon Co., are all made of Pennsylvania jasper and are in the 
collection of Sam S. Farver at Palmyra. 
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regions, the evidence of archeology 
indicates that Eskimo had long pre- 
ceded whites in exploration of every 
bit of land and even of vast north- 
ern ice flows, and that Eskimo had 
long lived on arctic lands where the 
white explorer could scarcely sur- 
vive with imported supplies. The 
most southern parts of South Amer- 
ica were occupied by Indians ten 
thousand years ago, and their fore- 
fathers had come to there from Asia 
by way of North America, Alaska, 
and Siberia. Where does this leave 
Columbus and the discovery of the 
“New World,” except as the ap- 
proach of a vanguard of Spanish 
armies? 


Paleo-Indian Man 


The earliest settlers in North 
America are best-known from sites at 
Clovis, New Mexico; Miami, Texas; 
the Shoop Site in Dauphin County, 
Pennsylvania; and a few less exten- 
sive remains. All of our evidence 
about the animals they hunted comes 
from the western sites; the largest 
part of our information about their 
tools comes from Pennsylvania, al- 
though their spearpoints have been 
found and studied in all parts of 
North America. They lived here 
during some of the warmer stages 
of late glacial times, probably living 
at the sites I have mentioned about 
fifteen thousand years ago. They 
hunted with stabbing spears or 
lances, tipped with very delicately- 
made and easily-recognizable flint 
tips, and their favorite game ani- 
mals were elephants, the extinct 
American mammoth and his rela- 
tives. As a matter of fact, no animal 
bone except that of several species 
of elephant has yet been found in 
the sites that have been excavated, 
although other animals must have 
been eaten. Apparently our first 
hunters preferred a large family- 
sized meat package when they could 
get it, and they probably were the 
agents who exterminated the Ameri- 


can pachyderms. These people were 
not numerous, and they moved rap. 
idly over the countryside in pursuit 
of game, so that the sites where they 
camped are small, hard to find, and 
do not have relics in any abundance, 
They made and used only a few kinds 
of tools, and these are quite different 
than those made by later Indians. 


The most distinctive tool of the 
Early Paleo-Indian Period is the 
fluted spearpoint. It is slender, fairly 
thick and heavy, two to four inches 
long, of simple shape without stem 
or tang, and it has had a groove care. 
fully chipped on each face. This 
groove was formed to grip the split 
shaft of the spear very firmly, so 
that the point could be glued and 
lashed very securely to the lance. 
Hunters of big game cannot take 
chances on a lance tip coming loose 
or twisting on its shaft in use, and 
the grooves were an important fea- 
ture in the manufacture of a rigid 
lance. Their commonest tool was 
a planing blade or “end-scraper,” 
with a beveled shaving edge at one 
end, probably used in shaping tools 
of wood and bone. The other ordi- 
nary tools were long side-scrapers 
with beveled edges tapering to a 
point, probably used in skinning 
game and tanning hides, and long, 
parallel-edged slivers of flint which 
were used as knives, probably in 
butchering. The only other tools 
found at the Shoop Site in Pennsyl- 
vania are chips with little points 
shaped on the edge; these were prob- 
ably used in working bone, especially 
the manufacture of bone needles. All 
of these objects, which represent the 
total tool-kit which has survived de- 
cay, are chipped from flint, and none 
are made of other stones or formed 
by any other technique than chip- 
ping. These cutting and scraping 
tools are very much like those of 
later stages of the Old Stone Age in 
Europe and western Asia. They are 
especially like tools of a somewhat 
earlier period from the great grass 
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CHANGES IN FLINT TOOLS DURING THE PALEO-INDIAN EPOCH 


Idealized sketches of the major tools types from three stages of the Paleo-Indian Epoch. 
Top row are tools of the Early Paleo-Indian Period, based on data from the Shoop Site 
at Enterline, Dauphin Co., Pa. Middle row are tools of the Middle Paleo-Indian Period, 
based on data from the Bull Brook Site at Ipswich, Mass. Bottom row are tools from the 
Late Paleo-Indian Period, based on data from the Wilhelm Site in Lebanon Co., Pa., the 
Reagan Site at St. Albans, Vermont, and the Lindenmeier Site in Colorado. 

The first column (left) are fluted spearpoints. The second column are side scrapers, used 
as skinning tools and spokeshaves. The third column are end scrapers, used as planing tools 
in shaping wood. The fourth column are knives. The fifth column are engraving tools or 








perforating tools and drills. Drawings not separated by a line are different views and sec- 


tions of t 
as large as the drawings. 


lands of the Ukraine, where ancient 
men also depended upon the mam- 
moth for a livelihood. As far as we 
knew, they are the only record avail- 
able of the earliest Pennsylvanians, 
and there are several reasons for be- 
lieving that they are relics of the 
first settlement of this region. 

Later Paleo-Indian cultures, both 
of Middle and Late periods, are 
known in the West and in other 
parts of the East, but only scattered 
traces of them have been found in 
Pennsylvania. The Folsom _ spear- 
point, a small fluted point which has 
been studied most extensively at the 
Lindenmeier Site in Colorado, is the 


e same tool. Cross-sections are lined. The actual specimens are about five times 


most widely publicized of these later 
tools, and is about ten thousand 
years old, by no means as ancient 
as many of the fluted spearpoints. 
Folsom points are not found in Penn- 
sylvania, but certain smaller types of 
fluted spearpoints are here believed 
to be of about the same age. One of 
the most important projects of east- 
ern archeology at the present time is 
the discovery and study of more of 
the places where Paleo-Indian peo- 
ples lived and left their tools and 
debris, and our studies of the ways 
of life in these ancient times have 
only begun in the last few years. 
. . .» To Be Continued 


























camera as it banks for a landing. 


Below: A chickadee is “stopped” by the 





Two purple finches poised like ballet 
dancers as they disagree over which one 
should be served first at the feeder. 


GRACE AND BEAUTY—BIRDS IN 
FLIGHT 


The remarkable photographs re- 
produced on these pages are the re- 
sult of patience, two years of experi- 
mentation, and skill. They were made 
by Mr. Crawford H. Greenewalt, a 
busy executive of a large industrial 
concern located in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Like many others, Mr. Greene- 
walt- has found much pleasure and 
relaxation in the study of birds. But, 
unlike most, he has been unusually 
successful in capturing the natural 
beauty and grace of a bird’s flight on 
film. 














A white-breasted nuthatch is caught at 1/3,000th of a second. 


Here’s how these pictures were made: Bird food( peanut butter and sun- 
flower seeds) is placed on a small wooden tray standing on a balcony outside 
an upstairs window. A piece of plywood covered with blue velvet simulates 


the sky. Two stroboscopic flash lamps provide illumination. A view camera 


with ground-glass focusing and flash-synchronized “compur” type shutter is 


used to take the photographs. As the birds fly to the feeding tray between 
the camera and plywood background, a photoelectric “tripper” sets off the 


camera trigger. The birds actually take their own pictures. 
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The Sequel to the Watch-dog Story 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY — Last 
October 1953, I submitted an article 
that was carried in the GAME NEws. 
It concerned a hunting dog named 
“Spottie,” owned by Charles S. Sabo 
of Pittsburgh. “Spottie” had caught 
his foot in a trap and while trying 
to get the dog out of the trap 
“Spottie” bit his owner on the wrist 
and swallowed his watch. I finished 
the article by stating that, “Spottie” 
is doing fine in the hospital. Last 
week I talked with the owner of the 
dog and he told me this story: He 
watched the doctor operate on 
“Spottie” and take the watch, still 
ticking away, from the dog’s stomach. 
Mr. Sabo thought at the time his dog 
would never run again. He took him 
from the hospital on the Monday be- 
fore season started. With his stitches 
still in, the owner left him run an 
hour or so each day »efore season for 
exercise. On Thursday, the stitches 
were removed, and on the opening 
day of season the dog accounted for 
four rabbits for his owner. Mr. Sabo 
told me that “Spottie” is now a more 
cautious, careful and better dog than 
he was before.—District Game Pro- 
tector F. H. Servey, Clinton. 
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It’s Difficult to Get A Good Deer Down 


ERIE COUNTY-A deer is an ani- 
mal with an amazing amount of vital- 
ity and endurance. During the last 
part of December, a large buck was 
struck by a car and had both hind 
legs broken above the hock joints. 
I followed the buck tracks or drag 
marks through the brush and had 
very rough going for over two miles 
before finding him and ending his 
misery. The deer had traveled the 
entire distance by dragging his body 
with his front feet.—District Game 
Protector Elmer Simpson, Union City. 


Scouts Show the Way 


MERCER COUNTY-—Some people 
who hunt and fish in Mercer County 
should feel pretty low after the Scouts 
of this area had to build stiles oyer 
fences so that the fishermen wouldn't 
break down the farmers’ fences. At 
all parking areas and bridges the 
Scouts are putting out 50 gallon 
drums for garbage and trash that is 
left by hunters and fishermen. Also, 
the scouts will empty all such drums 
and will clean up what bottles, cans 
and what have you, the “I don’t care” 
outdoorsmen neglect to put into the 
drums. It’s getting pretty bad when 
boys have to follow men around and 
clean up after them. The Scouts only 
have one thing in mind. They want 
a place for themselves and their kids 
to hunt and fish when they grow up. 
—District Game Protector Arthur T. 
Biondi, Mercer. 


There Were Three Little Pigs 


ADAMS COUNTY-—Edgar Leer, a 
cooperator on Farm Game Project 
No. 133, near York Springs, had been 
missing some young pigs recently. 
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There was no evidence of what hap- 
pened to them. He started checking 
over his farm and not more than 100 
yards from his buildings, he found a 
place that looked like a slaughter 
house. There was rabbit fur, duck 
and chicken feathers and several 
pigs lying near a hole. The next 
operation was on the hole with the 
pick and shovel. After several hours 
of hard work, he produced the re- 
mains of 3 pigs, 2 ducks, parts of 
rabbits and chickens, and at the 
end of the line, 7 red fox pups and 
the vixen. The old girl was certainly 
a good provider as the pigs weighed 
from 8 to 10 pounds each. Needless 
to say there will be no more damage 
done by that fox family.—District 
Game Protector John Spahr, Gard- 
ners. 


Grilled Groundhog 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—Deputy 
Game Protector, Joseph Derricott of 
New Ringgold reported that a man 
noticed that his car was heating up. 
Thinking that a paper had blown 
on his radiator he got out to pull 
it off; sticking his hand up under the 
grill of the car which he quickly 
withdrew. A groundhog had crawled 
up under the grill and was in the 
process of being nice and warm while 
hitchhiking a ride.—District Game 
Protector Billy A. Drasher, Tamaqua. 


Black Panther? 


GREENE COUNTY—On March 
7, I received a call from Mr. Claire 
Bargerstock of Greensboro, R. D., in 
regard to seeing a panther near his 
home. Together, we investigated the 
area where the animal was seen. We 
saw some unusually large tracks on 
top of a brush pile and around some 
old mine entrances which were 
blanketed by a light snowfall. A 
month earlier I had a similar report 
in the vicinity of Mt. Morris on the 
West Virginia line. No killings of 
sheep or cattle have been reported 
which leads me to believe this animal 
to be a large roaming black dog.—- 
District Game Protector, A. J. Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 


Snow Clover 


WARREN COUNTY-I got quite 
a kick one day, watching a ground- 
hog feeding in a clover field. The odd 
part was that the clover field was 
covered with about four inches of 
snow. He would scratch down through 
the snow and get into the clover 
with no trouble at all. It didn’t seem 
to bother him a bit. In fact he seemed 
to enjoy it and was very reluctant to 
leave when I walked closer to him. 
He sure looked odd out in that clover 
field.—District Game Protector Wil- 
liam R. Overturf, Youngsville. 
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Emergency Landings 

CENTRE COUNTY-A freezing 
rain during the night of March 29, 
1954, on the top of the mountains in 
the Philipsburg area forced migrat- 
ing birds (ducks) to stop their migra- 
tion, come down, and sit out the bad 
weather conditions. Ducks were ob- 
served on almost every body of water 
in the area, even roadside ditches 
not more than four feet wide. Some 
didn’t make the water, however. ‘The 
glazed highways must have looked 
like nice streams to them. Fourteen 
that I have knowledge of won’t go 
any farther on their northward migra- 
tion — highway casualties. — District 
Game Protector Robert H. Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 


Memories of the Past 

McKEAN COUN T Y—McKean 
County marked its 150th Anniversary 
on March 26, 1954. The McKean 
County Miner printed a number of 
interesting articles of days gone by, 
one was as follows: It is difficult to 
realize that a little more than one 
hundred years ago the largest item 
of expense for the year, excepting 
the extraordinary cost of building the 
Kendall road, was an item incurred 
yearly for the distribution of preda- 
tory animals as foxes, wolves, and 
panthers. As far as McKean County 
was concerned at that time, Penn’s 
woods was still standing, much the 
same as when it had been owned by 
the Indians. The birds in the air, the 
fish in the streams, and the animals 


in the woods were much the same in 
numbers and kind as they were when 
the Senecas made this area their 
great hunting grounds. Their villages 
stretched from the Kinzua flats north- 
east to the Genesee River and the 
present site now occupied by the city 
of Rochester.—District Game Protec- 
tor William H. Shirey, Smethport. 


Iced Wings Down Grouse 

ELK COUNTY—One rainy even- 
ing in February, I was returning from 
feeding my dog, which was tied above 
the house in the edge of the woods. 
I was using my flashlight to find my 
way as it was dark outside. The rays 
of the light shown on an object 
which I took to be a piece of glass. 
Upon examining the object, I found 
it to be a ruffed grouse. I picked up 
the bird and took it to the house to 
examine it. I could not find a thing 
wrong with the bird. I kept the bird 
in a crate in the celler until morn- 
ing. The following day I took the 
bird out in back of the house and 
set it on the ground. It started up 
its motor and took off like nobody's 
business. Must have been forced 
down by iced wings.—District Game 
Protector Gerald D. Kirkpatrick, 
Portland Mills. 


Greenhouse Makes Poor Landing Field 

VENANGO COUNTY-I received 
a call one evening in early March 
from a Mr. Jerry Wessell of the Oak- 
wood Rose Gardens in Oil City. Mr. 
Wessell states that he found a duck 
near one of the greenhouses and the 
bird seemed unharmed but unable 
to fly. I picked up the duck, which 
I identified as a redhead, and took it 
home where I fed it. The next day 
I released it on the Allegheny River 
where it took off without any ap- 
parent ill effects. It is my assumption 
that the bird was tired and figured on 
resting on the large greenhouse which 
it thought was a large body of water. 
—District Game Protector Leo E. Mil- 
ford, Oil City. 
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Turkey Trot 


FRANKLIN COUNTY—One of 
the highway maintenance men _ has 
been traveling a mountain road to 
and from work. One morning he saw 
a flock of 17 turkeys and got a very 
good look at them. On his way home 
the same evening, he saw the same 
flock of turkeys and measured the 
distance on his speedometer between 
the two points and it was nine miles. 
—District Game Protector Edward W. 
Campbell, Fort Loudon. 


Duck Sets Old-Age Record 


YORK COUNTY-—Russell G. Har- 
ing, rural mail carrier at the Etters 
Post Office, usually brags of killing 
at least one duck each season and of 
course this past hunting season was 
no exception. The wild duck that he 
killed this past season wore a leg 
band numbered C-617405. As _in- 
structed on the band, Mr. Haring 
sent it to the Patuxent Research 
Refuge at Laurel, Maryland. In a 
recent reply from Seth H. Low, 
Biologist, Bird Banding Office, 
Laurel, Maryland, Mr. Haring was 
informed that the duck was banded 
20 years ago. Mr. Haring states that 
he believes that the eating qualities 
improved with the age of the duck 
as he and his family thought it was 
delicious. The duck was killed on 
the Susquehanna River near Golds- 
boro.—District Game Protector Ste- 
phen C. Mace, Manchester. 








Ringing Thanks 

BERKS COUNTY-Sometimes a 
Game Protector is thanked for some 
small service rendered. Those thanks, 
though few and far between, help to 
make up for a lot of abuse that we 
also receive. Last March I guess I 
received my thanks for the year for 
the following incident: While work- 
ing with Fish Warden Sickles one 
day, we stopped at Hopewell Park to 
check the draining of the dam. While 
I was walking in the swimming area 
where there was normally seven feet 
of water, I spied a ring lying in the 
mud. It proved to be a class ring 
from a Philadelphia High School 
with some initials inside. When I 
got home, I had my secretary (my 
wife) write the High School. The 
final result was that a young man 
had a lost ring returned. As his letter 
stated, he had spent a lot of time 
diving for the ring and finally gave 
it up for lost. His letter of thanks 
is the kind I would like to receive 
more often.—District Game Protector 
Samuel C. McFarland, Centerport. 


Goose Guide 
CLARION COUNTY—Ordinarily 
the report of a Knox sportsman see- 
ing a duck of undetermined species 
leading a flock of wild geese north 
would have been taken with a grain 
of salt. But when several other per- 
sons reported seeing the same flock 
with a duck leading it, perhaps there 
is more truth than fiction to the 
story. — District Game Protector 

Donald M. Schake, Knox. 
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Wha terproof Your Foil 





The lead alum process described here is one of the safest 
and most practical home waterproofing methods. 


By Warren Asa 
Outdoor Photographer's League 


N°? one piece of equipment is 
more typical of camp than a 
tent. Your tent transforms any wilder- 
ness spot into a camp. Without the 
tent—well it just doesn’t seem like a 
real camp. However, no other piece 
of equipment can make a camper 
quite as miserable as a leaky tent. 
There is no reason for your tent to 
leak, because several home water- 
proofing methods can be used to treat 
it. Of all these methods one of the 
best is the lead alum process. 

The lead alum process has many 
advantages over other waterproofing 
methods. No dangerous combustible 
substances such as gasoline or tur- 
pentine are used in this process. Then 
too, the lead alum process leaves a 
tent fire resistant whereas many of 


the oil or wax waterproofing systems 
leave a tent in a highly combustible 
state. This is especially important if 
the tent is to be used with an open 
front before a fire. 

The two chemicals required for 
this process can be purchased from 
your druggist, so everyone has a local 
supply. These chemicals are fairly 
inexpensive and easy to mix. The 
thing that back-packers will like 
about the lead alum process is that it 
adds practically no weight to their 
tent. Another advantage of this 
method is that it allows the tent ma- 
terial to “breathe.” This means there 
is a constant change of air in the tent 
even with the flaps closed. A constant 
change of air means, not only fresh 
air, but also no moisture condensa- 
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tion on the walls of the tent. Mois- 
ture condensation can become a real 
problem in winter camping because 
it freezes on the inside of the tent. 
The lead alum process can also be 
used to treat tightly woven cotton 
clothes, such as poplin jackets, to 
make them shed water. 


At this point you may be com- 
pletely sold on the lead alum method 
of waterproofing; I hope you are. You 
may even be wondering why anyone 
ever uses any other system. The lead 
alum process works best on small 
tents constructed of tightly woven 
material. It is not very satisfactory 
for use on large tents made of coarsely 
woven material. Tents that have pre- 
viously been treated with oil or wax 
can not be waterproofed by the lead 
alum process until all of the oil or 
wax has been removed, and that is 
almost impossible to do. Lastly you 
should know that after considerable 
use your tent will have to be water- 
proofed again. However, no water- 
proofing method that I know of is 
completely permanent. 


There you have the advantages and 
disadvantages of the lead alum pro- 
cess. For many tents it is the ideal 
waterproofing process. If it meets 
your needs, get your tent and we will 
proceed to make it ready for some 
real camping. 

The amounts of chemicals used 
here will treat 60 to 70 sq. ft. of ma- 
terial. This amount will do nicely for 
a pup tent or a trail tent such as the 
one shown here. If your tent is larger 
increase the amount of chemicals ac- 
cordingly. 

Purchase 14 pound of alum and 
Y pound of sugar of lead (lead ace- 
tate) from your druggist. This will 
cost about 90 cents. Sugar of lead is 
a poison so don’t get it near your 
mouth. Next, rinse your tent to re- 
move all sizing and allow it to dry. 
To be sure of doing a good water- 
proofing job you must use very soft 
water. The best way of doing this is 


Photo by the author 
A little know-how and two chemicals are 
all that is needed for waterproofing with the 
lead alum process. 


to collect rainwater. You will need 
four gallons. Heat the rainwater and 
put two gallons of this hot water in 
each of two containers. Dissolve the 
alum in the hot water in one con- 
tainer, and the sugar of lead in the 
other. 


When the two solutions are clear, 
add the sugar of lead to the alum. 
Allow this solution to stand for a few 
hours, until it is perfectly clear. Then 
pour the clear solution into a clean 
container, that is large enough to 
hold the liquid plus the tent. 


Place the tent in this solution and 
work it with your hands until every 
inch is wet. Let the tent remain in 
the solution overnight. In the morn- 
ing erect the tent and let it dry. A 
white powder may remain on the 
tent. This will do no harm and will 
wash off on your first rainy camping 
trip. 

There you have the completed lead 
alum process. It is not difficult, but 
it is important to follow the in- 
structions carefully. When you are 
camping in rainy weather be sure and 
ditch your tent before the rain starts, 
and don’t touch or rub the inside of 
your tent. Happy camping to you— 
come rain or shine. 





Wind Dog of the Year 


By Mare J. De Berti 


Ye Puckety Village Boy, hard- 
smashing pointer dog owned by 


Edgar McKean, Pittsburgh, and 
handled by Gene Galloway, Marien- 
ville, goes the high honor of being 
“Pennsylvania’s Bird Dog of the 
Year.” He won the accolade on 
March 27th when he successfully de- 
feated 19 of the greatest grouse dogs 
in the country at the Pennsylvania 
Open Grouse Championship, at 
Marienville. 

Puckety Village Boy is not a new- 
comer to the winner’s column. This 
handsome pointer has been in the 
limelight for several years and his 
name is to be respected anytime he 
is entered in competition. Last fall 
“Boy” captured the Grand National 
Grouse Dog Championship run at 
Gladwin, Michigan, and at that time 


we predicted this dog was in for 
a brilliant career among the naticn’s 
grouse dog greats. In March, 1954, 
this prediction came true as “Boy” 
rose to great heights in capturing the 
event that bird dog men consider one 
of the toughest assignments any dog 
can be asked to conquer. 

The stylish-moving pointer suc- 
ceeds Sam L’s Hadaway, a fancy-run- 
ning, little black and white setter. 
This setter set the field trial world 
agog when he captured the New Eng- 
land Bird Dog Championship in 1952, 
then came forward to capture the 
Pennsylvania Open Championshin in 
the spring of 1953. Even last spring 
Puckety Village Boy made a strong, 
valiant bid for this title but Lady 
Luck was not with him and the title 
eluded him temporarily. This spring, 
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however, in a truly brilliant exhibi- 
tion of stamina, handling ease, the 
bird finding ability, he demonstrated 
to the rest of the Grouse Trial world 


- that he was not to be denied. 


It was a slashing performance that 
“Boy” put forth to defeat the 18 
other competitors. All told, 13 setters 
and six pointers were entered. The 
dogs ran under trying conditions that 
left sore muscles, cut and bleeding 
pads. But these great grouse dogs 
are bred to stand punishment. They 
are a distinct credit to their owners, 
breeders and particularly to their 
handlers. 

This is not the first time that Gene 
Galloway has had the honor and 
thrill of winning this great champion- 
ship. In fact, Gene possibly holds a 
record for winning the event since 
he has piloted four different dogs to 
the top. Many grouse trialers and 
hunters remember Galloway's bril- 
liant wins with the setter Skybandit 
in 1943. Three years later he repeated 
his triumph with the three-time 


champion setter, Hall’s Black Rocket. 
In 1951 he again caputred the title 
with Skyrocket Pride’s Hank and 
now in ’54 wins again with the white 
and liver pointer. This is indeed an 
impressive record for a dog trainer 
who left a position in a bank to 
literally go to the dogs. 

In almost every field trial, partic- 
ularly the more important ones, 
some of the dogs do the unexpected. 
There was Trebor’s Duchess, a two- 
time grouse dog champion, who 
failed to make the turn around the 
sidehill and was not picked up for 
over half an hour. There was the 
pointer bitch, Doc’s Girl Sis, who 
pointed facing an old burned-out 
pine stump. When her handler failed 
to flush, he grabbed Sis by the collar 
and moved her away. Circling, Sis 
came back and placed her feet on 
the stump, digging furiously and 
eventually coming out with a mouth- 
full of tail feathers from a badly 
frightened cock grouse. This was one 
time when the handler out-smarted 





Puckety Village Boy, Grand National Grouse Champion, has impressed all who have seen 
him with his honesty of purpose, his prowess as a bird finder, and his style both in action 


and on point. 
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himself. There was Michigan Rod- 
field, a handsome and brilliant setter 
out of the Michigan woods who found 
himself in the midst of a thunder 
and lightning shower. It was just too 
much for the dog and he came to heel 
and had to be taken up. Of course, 
all these incidents are just part of this 
great game of grouse dog field trial- 
ing. They are some of the pertinent 
reasons why it takes good losers and 
even better winners to stick in there 
and enjoy this grand sport. 

It was no push-over for Boy to 
capture this hotly contested event. 
Without any great stretch of the 
imagination, several other dogs might 
have very easily traded places with 
the winner. Here’s how it happened. 

Puckety Village Boy concluded his 
grueling two hour heat in fine form. 
His finish was just as strong, if not 
stronger, than his start. From the 
breakaway, Boy went to work. There 
was no pussy-footing or ground scent- 
ing in this dog’s makeup. With a 
high head and cracking tail, he 
reached to all appealing birdy cover. 
His casts were not in vain and at the 
end of his two hours, the tally sheet 
showed one excellent point on grouse, 
a perfect honoring point of his brace- 
mate’s find, another clean-cut point— 
on a lonesome pheasant, and a point 
where no bird was produced. How- 
ever, on this point Boy was found 
after an extended search of about 
ten minutes, styled up behind large 
boulders. How long he had been 
there is not known but it was evi- 
dently long enough that his game 
had gone. 

Possibly the dog next in line and 
running right behind Boy’s heels was 
Retina, a setter bitch from the pine 
woods of Michigan. Had Retina 
finished her second hour as strong as 
her first, she would probably have 
been declared the Champion. The 
setters Sam L’s Elias, owned by Sam 
Light of Punxsutawney, and Orchard 
Valley Skylight, owned by Robert 


Habgood of Bradford, did the owners 
and handlers proud by their perform- 
ance. There were also such dogs as 
Flashlight’s Big Ben, Tancan Hoosen 
Hunter, Technic, Sam L’s Hadaway, 
Puckety Country Boy, Skybell’s 
Brownie, Glencrest Taffy, Milmac’s 
Blondie, Skygo’s Nugym, Puckety Vil- 
lage Girl, Doc’s Tristum, Larray— 
youngsters that will always be in 
there fighting and should be heard 
from in the future. 

But above all it was gratifying to 
note the interest of many old-time 
grouse hunters, many of whom have 
owned fine shooting dogs. All these 
men were here to follow their 
favorites and compare the exhibitions 
of these championship caliber dogs 
with that of “Old Joe,” their faithful 
hunting companion. 

Thus ended the 1954 Open Penn- 
sylvania Grouse Dog Championship. 
It was a grand and thrilling event— 
a weekend fully replete with good 
and exciting memories of what makes 
a high-class grouse dog, with the lore 
of the gun as the measuring stick 
for all to see. There was warm hos- 
pitality, good fellowship, and most 
of all the outdor cathedrals of 
Mother Nature—walking through 
good grouse cover with the smell of 
aspen buds in your nostrils and the 
sight of whirring brown wings burst- 
ing from small patches of greenbrier. 
And last, there was the work of great 
grouse dogs, particularly the hair- 
raising work of the “Grouse Dog of 


the Year.” 
. The End 





Most birds are voracious eaters. Young 
crows are accustomed to consume at least 
half their own weight a day, and have been 
known to eat their full weight. A young 
robin, shortly after leaving its nest, is known 
to have eaten 14 feet of earthworm in one 
day. 


Insects have no lungs. They breathe 
through tubes running all through their 
bodies. 
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Contour farming is proper land use. 







The following article, fourth in a series of six, is the result of combined effort 
and teamwork. Field data and reports were compiled by E. R. Richards, Land 
Utilization Assistant, and Gilbert L. Bowman, Pittman-Robertson Area Leader, of 
the Southwest Division. The article was prepared for publication by Division of 


EALIZING the need for in- 

creased wildlife research and de- 
velopment activities throughout the 
United States, the Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Program was inaugurated 
on July 1, 1938. Under this legisla- 
tion, known as the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act, Wildlife Research and Res- 
toration Projects are approved in 
various states, and Federal funds pro- 
vided to finance seventy-five percent 
of the costs. (Expenditures for wild- 
life protection, general departmental 
administration, propagation and 
stocking of game are not allowable 
under terms of the Act.) Programs 
are financed from excise taxes im- 
posed on sale of firearms and am- 
munition. Each state receives a pro- 
portionate amount of this fund, de- 
pendent upon number of licenses sold 





~ Land Utilization personnel at Harrisburg. Photos by Commission photographers. 


and the state acreage compared to 
the whole of the United States. 

From 1938 to 1947 receipts from 
these Federal taxes were limited, and 
projects were confined largely to pur- 
chase of hunting lands and research 
problems. 

In 1948 the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Farm Game Program was ex- 
panded and a Pittman-Robertson 
Project approved to conduct the 
work. Since 1949 development of 
State Game Lands and other leased 
areas has also been partly financed 
with these monies. All activities re- 
ceive prior approval and periodic in- 
spection by personnel of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Due to increased interest shown by 
sportsmen and conservationists in ac- 
tivities within the Keystone State, this 
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article is written to acquaint them 
with the use of Federal Aid funds, 
and the accomplishments in wild- 
life restoration throughout South- 
western Pennsylvania, which includes 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cam- 
bria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Som- 
erset, Washington and Westmoreland 
Counties. 

Acreage owned and controlled by 
the Commission in this portion of 
the state includes 68,721 (slightly 
less than eight percent) of the 902,179 
total acres of State Game Lands; 
184,037 (over seventeen percent) of 
the 1,048,145 total acres of Coopera- 
tive Farm Game Projects; and 7,759 
(slightly less than seven percent) of 
the 111,819 total acres of other 
projects throughout the State. 

Federal Aid funds have helped 
finance the acquisition of many State 
Game Lands. In the Southwest Divi- 


JUNE—1954 
sion acreages in various counties 
were purchased as follows: 

ae 872.0 Acres 
Cambria ....... 6,836.7. ” 
Greené ........ 1067.6 ” 
Indiana ....... sigs. * 
Somerset ....... isga.?* 
Washington 66.1." 
13,7616 ” 


Prior to acquisition all areas were 
checked and approved by employes 
from the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

In addition to these acreages, the 
Commission has entered into long 
term leases with the United States 
Government to manage wildlife on 
the Loyalhanna and Conemaugh 
Flood Control Reservoir lands in 
Westmoreland and Indiana Counties. 
Of the total acres included in these 
management licenses, a large portion 


Waterfowl foods have been planted along the shoreline of Cranberry Glade. Lake in 
Somerset County. Located on State Game Lands, this impoundment provides many hours 


of enjoyment for local sportsmen. 
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will never be flooded, and much that 
is below the high water level will 
only be covered by water for relative 
short periods of time. Funds under 
existing Pittman-Robertson Projects 
are being applied to study practical 
research problems, and for the de- 
velopment of improved food and 
cover for wildlife on the reservoir 
units. Local sportsmen hunt the lands 
quite heavily, and from field checks 
by research employes the annual kill 
is relatively large. 

Although State Game Land acre- 
age in this division is small com- 
pared to lands leased under the Co- 
operative Farm Game Program and 
additional active projects, the utili- 
zation of state owned tracts has been 
most gratifying. Each year representa- 
tive sportsment have accompanied 
Game Commission personnel on pre- 
arranged inspection tours of the 
separate Game Lands. Certainly 
these trips, and the resulting explana- 
tion of various food and cover activ- 
ities, have done much to acquaint 
club members and other hunters with 
the scope of wildlife restoration 
under the Pittman-Robertson Pro- 
gram. 


State Game Lands support prac- 
tically all species of wildlife. In the 
more mountainous areas of Cambria, 
Westmoreland, Somerset and Fayette 
Counties, it has been particularly 
satisfying to observe definite increases 
in the wild turkey population. Much 
credit for these additional flocks of 
the traditional Thanksgiving bird 
can be given to the restoration pro- 
gram. 

Food and cover for all upland 
game was improved on State Game 
Lands and leased areas by creating 
additional forest openings, planting 
grains and various clovers on cleared 
areas, improving succulent clover 
growth along field edges by periodic 
mowing, felling overshadowing tree 
growth along edges of fields and 
woodland borders, releasing of fruit 
trees and clumps of grape vines and 


























Cooperating farmers plant thousands of 
evergreen seedlings, thus providing essential 
food and cover areas for wildlife. 


State Game Lands in the wooded section 
of southwestern Pennsylvania have been im- 
proved as habitat for wild turkeys by plant- 
ing small grains and clovers at desirable 
locations. 





















Spoil banks on State Game Lands in Washington County have been revegetated by 
planting evergreen seedlings and transplants. The resulting growth has been beneficial in 





stabilizing the soil and providing game food and cover. 


game food producing shrubs by fell- 
ing large timber, planting evergreens 
and berry producing shrubs along 
hedge-rows, ravines, steep slopes and 
odd corners of marginal field areas. 
Where conditions warranted tree 
seedlings were planted following 
lumbering operations, or  under- 
planted on relatively open tracts of 
woodland. Farming marginal fields 
and clearings in forested areas not 
only provides grains and succulent 
greens, but openings and abundant 
insect life required by wild turkeys, 
ruffed grouse and ringnecked pheas- 
ants. 

Federal Air funds have helped 
finance the construction and mainte- 
nance of access roads to various wild- 
life development areas on State Game 
Lands, essential if food and cover is 
to be retained over the years. 

Each year more sportsmen are en- 
joying the freedom of hunting over 


large acreages of State Game Lands. 
Here there is no trespass problem 
—just a code of fair sportsmanship 
and due regard for Game Laws. 
On a few tracts wet areas have 
been improved for migratory water- 
fowl by creating small ponds or pot- 
holes. Waterfowl foods such as float- 
ing duckweed, wild duck millet, 
smartweed and ‘various acquatic 
tubers were introduced and the work 
financed with Pittman-Robertson 
funds. Of special interest to sports- 
men in the Southwest Division was 
the completion of Cranberry Glade 
Dam on State Game Lands #lll 
near Confluence. Although the con- 
struction of this impoundment was 
not financed with federal funds, the 
development of aquatic plants and 
other food and cover along the shore- 
line has been accomplished with the 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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aid of these monies. Thousands of 
sportsmen are acquainted with this 
area and the restoration program. 
Much has been said regarding the 
reclamation and revegetation of areas 
strip mined for coal. In Pennsylvania, 
it is acknowledged that the pioneer 
work on planting these rough areas 
of subsoil and rock was done on 
State Game Lands #117 in Wash- 
ington County. Plantings of Red 
Pine, Banks Pine and many other 
tree and shrub species after excava- 
tion not only revegetated an other- 
wise barren waste, but established 
the basic food and cover conditions 
necessary to provide habitat for vari- 
ous wildlife species. A continuation 
of the original seedling planting pro- 
gram on the stripped area and the 
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establishment of grains, clovers and 
other wildlife foods on adjoining 
fields is partly financed with Federal 
Aid funds. 

Other areas which were developed 
for wildlife with the aid of Pittman- 
Robertson funds include Rabbit 
Farms, Propagation areas and Dog 
Training Preserves. These were de- 
veloped primarily to benefit small 
game species, following practices 
previously explained. However, the 
activities most fruitful were the seed- 
ing and mowing of narrow clover 
strips adjoining brushy fence rows, 
creating of very large brush piles, 
cutting overshadowing trees along 
woodlot edges to produce sprouts and 
shrub growth, releasing fruit trees 
from overshadowing tree growth, and 
the pruning of apple trees during 
winter months. 


Woodland borders on Farm-Game Projects and Rabbit Farms are improved for wildlife 
by cutting the larger trees along field edges. A dense growth of shrubs and vines provides 
protective cover. Many kinds of berries and fruits become available for various game birds 


and animals. 
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Leasing, mapping, establishing and 
developing of Cooperative Farm 
Game Projects are partly financed 
with Federal Aid Funds. The pro- 
gram involves the leasing of farms 
from landowners under a five year 
agreement. In return for the privilege 
of keeping the farm open to public 
hunting, provisions are made to pro- 
test an area within 150 yards of their 
buildings by posting with safety zone 
signs and giving the necessary protec- 
tion. Food and cover for wildlife is 
improved with the cooperation and 
permission of landowners. 

The advantages and success of 
these Cooperative Farm Game Pro- 
jects are widely acknowledged. Ex- 
pansion of the program with the 
help of Pittman-Robertson funds has 
been extensive. Of the 184,036 acres 
now under agreement in this field 
division, 169,039 were leased and 
mapped with the aid of these monies. 
Most of the projects are moderate in 
size, with a total of 52 scattered 
throughout the ten counties located 
within the division. Only one pro- 
ject, located in Indiana County, ex- 
ceeds 10,000 acres. More than four- 
teen hundred farms were added dur- 
ing the six years of operation with 
Pittman-Robertson funds. The state- 
wide program consists of 10,383 farms 
containing 1,048,145 acres. 

Wildlife development is an impor- 
tant part of this program. Over 
2,000,000 seedlings were distributed 
to cooperating farmers and planted 
along steep slopes, odd corners and 
at other locations not adaptable to 





agriculture. Over 100,000 linear feet 
of woodland borders were improved 
for wildlife by cutting the over. 
shadowing tree growth for a width 
of approximately 30 feet along the 
edges. Technical assistance was rend- 
ered to cooperators in establishing 
conservation practices. As an incen- 
tive to encourage use of cover crops 
beneficial to wildlife, these landown. 
ers were given over 121,000 pounds 
of ryegrass seed for planting after the 
last cultivation of corn. In addition, 
a total of 129 pints of crow repellant 
were distributed in an effort to re. 
duce corn seed damage by crows and 
blackbirds. 

Tables of accomplishments on all 
game restoration areas outline the 
actual development for wildlife in 
Southwestern Pennsylvania under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act. Locations of 
various project areas are more specif- 
ically indicated on the map which is 
printed as part of this article. Practic- 
ally all lands have been improved by 
the application of one or more of the 
practices previously mentioned. 

This is the fourth of a series of 
articles on each Commission field 
division, reporting to sportsmen and 
conservationists how Pittman-Robert- 
son money has been and is being 
spent in an effort to maintain and 
improve wildlife conditions. It is 
hoped that these articles tell what is 
being done and where you as a 
sportsman can go personally and ob- 
serve this management work. 


... The End 
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Luck Hunting 


Equipment 


IVE years ago a ‘chuck hunter 

could spend half a dozen even- 
ings in pursuit of his favorite targets 
without seeing another person simi- 
larly occupied. Now, in one summer 
afternoon, he’s quite likely to meet 
a dozen heavily armed snipers toting 
heavy barreled, scope sighted wildcat 
outfits with only one thought in mind 
~killing a whistle-pig at a longer dis- 
tance than anyone else. 

We don’t have any quarrel at all 
with this type of fellow. We like to 
hunt this way and figure it’s the 
right of everyone else to do likewise 
if he wishes. Neither do we dispute 
his choice of weapons—provided it’s 
a caliber powerful enough to give 
clean kills over normal hunting dis- 


‘tances, which it almost invariably is. 


The large number of informative 
articles written by the gun editors of 
the various outdoor magazines is 
probably largely responsible for this 
situation. But rarely is anything else 
in the way of hunting equipment 
mentioned in any articles so for the 
novice who is just getting started in 
the game we offer the following sug- 
gestions for what they are worth. 


Clothing 

While it is possible to go ‘chuck 
hunting in a swimming suit, it 
should be readily apparent that this 
wouldn’t be the best selection. 
Neither would a tuxedo. The choice 
evidently lies somewhere between the 
two extremes. 





Since ‘chuck season comes in sum- 
mer it eliminates all heavy warm 
clothing from the list and so, start- 
ing at the inside and working out, as 
Kephart wrote, we skip the wool 
underwear of deer season and wear 
regular cotton shorts and shirts. (The 
color doesn’t matter a darn since the 
‘chuck won’t see them anyway!) Over 
these we wear trouser type overalls. 
They're tough and can take a beating 
in the brush when necessary. They’re 
also noisy in brush but this is of no 
great consequence as we don’t try to 
get close to a ’chuck, preferring at 
least 200 yards of pasture or meadow 
between us. Not that this animal is 
dangerous. We just don’t like to 
slaughter them at close range. 
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We've seen some ‘chuck shooters, 
probably either confirmed small bore 
gunners or those influenced by that 
clan, who wore regulation padded 
shooting jackets while in the field. 
They give excellent protection to the 
elbows, of course, but seem rather 
affected here. Our own preference is 
for an old GI fatigue jacket with el- 
bows padded by pieces of sheepskin. 
The dark forest green color is incon- 
spicuous and won’t give you away 
while squatted in a brush row glass- 
ing a field. If it gets a little dirty so 
much the better—provided you can 
keep your wife from seeing it. It 
should be a loose, baggy fit so it won’t 
bind when sprawled in a prone posi- 
tion. 


As for hats, when we wear one in 
summer we prefer a broad-brimmed 
straw hat as it’s cool and keeps the 
flies from buzzing ‘round one’s ears. 
It also shades the eyes and keeps the 
back of the neck from getting too 
sunburned. More important, it breaks 
up the outline of the head, which 
sometimes resembles a ’chuck when 
seen from a distance, as it appears 
above a pile of rocks. If there are 





many hunters around it is advisable 
to tie a piece of brightly colored 
cloth to the crown just to be on the 
safe side. Even a moron should realize 
a ‘chuck won't be waving a yellow 
handkerchief at him. 


Leaving the hats to the top end 
we drop to the bottom and get to 
the boot business. If you’re going to 
get out of the car and off the roads 
to do some shooting, and it’s usually 
more fun to do so, you're going to 
have to walk. Probably any sturdy 
shoe will do for the job but some are 
better than others. We prefer to wear 
boots as they give better protection 
to the legs in the brush and in the 
summer there are also snakes to con- 
sider. 


Some hunters wear their leather- 
topped rubbers all year round but, 
much as we like them in deer season, 
we find them too hot in the summer, 
the rubber causing excess sweating 
and leading to athlete’s foot. Better 
than these are the GI combat boots 
which wear like iron and aren't too 
expensive at Army-Navy stores. 


Best of all are the all leather boots 
of the ‘bird-shooter’ type as made by 
Bass, Bean, Russell and others. Of 
moccasin construction with composi- 
tion soles which provide good footing 
almost everywhere and tops about 
nine inches high, they are ideal for 
summer foot-wear. They are light in 
weight but give protection to the leg 
without coming high enough to bind 
on the leg muscle. They're fairly 
expensive but last a long time. We 
wear light weight wool socks with 
all of them and sprinkle foot powder 
in, too. It helps a lot in hot summer 
weather. 


Optical Accessories 


At the top of the list, for our 
money, is a good pair of shooting 
glasses. This is an item too often 
ignored by the beginner who 1s 
usually too wrapped up in a study 
of ballistics, hand-loading, etc. to 
think of everything. But, with the 
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ever-present possibility of a blown 
primer, gas leak or even a separated 
cartridge case, any of which may oc- 
cur with the high-pressure cartridges 
used by many ‘chuck hunters, a top 
grade pair of heat-treated shooting 
glasses is an absolute must. They'll 
give protection against gas blown 
back through an action or even small 
pieces of brass which could easily 
ruin an eye. Buy them and wear 
them ‘cause if you shoot long enough 
you're eventually going to pop a 
primer and get gas back in your face 
and they won’t do you a bit of good 
lying back in the gun cabinet! We're 
only issued one pair of eyes in this 
world and no replacements so take 
care of them. A good pair of shooting 
glasses may cost fifteen or twenty 
bucks but they’d be cheap at twice 
that much. They can be ground to 
your prescription, too, if you nor- 
mally wear glasses and they also serve 
as sun glasses. We prefer the dark 
green shade for outdoor use. They're 
a big help when driving in bright 
sunlight, also. 

Next on the list is a good pair of 
binoculars. These are an absolute 
necessity for anyone who wants to 
kill many ‘chucks. A number of times 
I've gone out without mine, thinking 
I could use the rifle ‘scope to study 
anything I couldn't identify with the 
naked eye, and every time I cursed 
my stupidity and swore never to do it 
again. 

For ’chuck hunting glasses of 6x30, 
7x35, or 7x50 will be the most useful 
sizes with larger glasses getting on 
the heavy, bulky side. For ‘chucks 
alone we prefer the 7x50 size but if 
we must use one pair for both ‘chucks 
and deer we would take a good pair 
of 7x35’s. In these numbers, the first 
humeral is the magnification and the 
second the diameter of the objective 
lens in millimeters. 

Many hunters buy binoculars 
solely on the basis of magnification, 
but power without definition is worse 
than useless. To get good definition 


—the quality of being able to make 
out detail in whatever is being 
studied—with high magnification, we 
need large lenses. And large lenses 
run the price of binoculars up. So 
decide what power will best suit your 
average needs then buy the best pair 
of glasses you can afford in that 
series. 

Good light transmitting power is 
also of top importance and also de- 
pends on the power and size of lenses; 
the larger the objective lens the 
higher the light transmitting power 
normally is. A rough way of compar- 
ing this feature in binoculars or 
scopes is to divide the size of the ob- 
jective lens in millimeters by the 
power and square the answer. Thus, 
in a 7x35 glass, we divide 7 into 35 
and get 5. This is the diameter of 
the exit pupil in millimeters. Five 
squared is 25. This number means 
nothing except as a means of compar- 
ing different glasses and is not exact 
due to different optical systems. But 
by using it we can readily see that a 
7x50 glass has almost twice as much 
light transmitting power as a 6x30 
or 7x35. However, the pupil of the 
human eye rarely exceeds five or six 
millimeters in diameter and thus is 
able to absorb a light ray only that 
large, the excess being wasted except 
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under very abnormal circumstances 
such as might occur in late evening 
or even in moonlight. No glasses are 
very satisfactory then but the bigger 
the lenses the better. 

Like everything else that is worth- 
while, binoculars are expensive. But 
they will last a lifetime if given any 
sort of care and you can’t wear them 
out looking through them. So buy 
the best you can afford and get them 
from a reliable maker who will stand 
back of his product. You will be us- 
ing them constantly the vear ‘round 
so don’t get a cheap pair that won't 
stay in alignment or that isn’t mois- 
ture proof for they’re more trouble 
than they’ré worth and you'll be 
just as well off without any. 

As for using them, the biggest re- 
quirement is patience. When you ap- 
proach a field you want to study give 
it a quick run over with the naked 
eye. Often a ‘chuck will be sitting 
out in plain sight. If you locate any 
this way let them go for a minute if 
they’re not frightened and see if you 
can locate any more before firing. 
It will give you a better idea how to 
proceed and possibly get more than 
one. 

Taking a solid position, either 
prone with the glasses resting solidly 
on something or sitting with back 
pressed solidly against a tree or fence 
post and elbows resting firmly on 
knees and glasses held in both hands, 
start on some definite point in the 
field such as a tree or rock and study 
everything within the field of view 
without moving the binoculars. And 
study what you're seeing! Don’t just 
sit there looking at it with your mind 
on some blorfde you dated the night 
before. There is a time and a place 
for everything; right now you're look- 
ing for ‘chucks. 

If you don’t find anything within 
the view of your glasses after a thor- 
ough survey, move them horizontally 
until the edge of your new view just 
laps over the previous one. Continue 
as before until you reach the other 





edge of the field then drop down and 
study another swath parallel to the 
first one and just overlapping the 
edge of it. Quite often you will find 
more game in sight than you believed 
possible. And you will get a much 
greater thrill out of locating a 
‘chucks head peeping out of a brush 
covered hole three hundred yards 
away and putting a high-velocity .22 
bullet into it than you would in kill- 
ing fifty of the little critters at 
seventy-five yards! 


And this sort of training might 
have quite a bit of practical value, 
too, for the man who is going into 
the armed forces. In these days of 
automatic fire when the idea seems 
to be spray the hillside with bullets 
and trust to the percentages to hit 
something I can imagine the joy of 
an infantry platoon leader who finds 
himself blessed with a man who can 
locate an enemy sniper five or six 
hundred yards away and then put a 
.80 caliber slug into him. When the 
target is alive we have to make the 
first shot count. It’s got to be in the 
X-ring and close 4’s are no good. 
And when the target is shooting back 
the man who really knows how to 
handle a rifle is priceless. You don't 
learn how in six weeks of basic train- 
ing either, at least not as much as you 
should know, so learn now and it 
could well save your life later on! 
Believe a guy who’s been there. 


One last word, this about ‘scopes. 
Nobody wants to shoot another 
hunter but it happens quite often in 
‘chuck season. It’s a hard thing to 
make a man look like a ‘chuck but 
it evidently happens. So to know 
what you're aiming at before you 
squeeze the trigger, put a good ‘scope 
on that varmint rifle. They come in 
various sizes and prices ranging from 
21% to 25 power and from less than 
ten bucks to well over a hundred. 
All of them give a better view of the 
target than the best iron sights made 
so get one and save yourself trouble. 

'. . . The End 
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Wilbur M. Cramer 

The Commission has announced the re- 
assignment of Wilbur M. Cramer from his 
former duties to the important post of Co- 
ordinator, Pittman-Robertson Projects. 
Cramer has served in numerous clerical 
positions and as Office Manager, Field Di- 
vision Supervisor, and Superintendent of the 
Conservation School. In his new position he 
will administer development of food and 
cover projects for wildlife on State Game 
Lands and areas leased by the Commission. 


1954-55 Federal Duck Stamp 
Will Feature Ring-Necked 
Ducks 


A black and white watercolor fea- 
turing two  ring-necked ducks—a 
drake and a hen—“slanting in” for a 
landing has been chosen as the design 
for the 1954-55 Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing Stamp, John L. Farley, Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, an- 
nounced today. 

Harvey D. Sandstrom, 7639 E. Su- 
perior Street, Duluth, Minn., is the 


artist who drew the winning design 
for the fifth annual “duck stamp” 


Robert S. Lichtenberger 


The Commission has announced the re- 
assignment of Robert Lichtenberger as 
nursery superintendent of the recently ac- 
quired Howard Nursery, located in Centre 
County. This veteran Commission employee 
is well qualified to administer this mn 
tant installation, having a background of 
forestry training and _ considerable field 
experience. 


competition. This will be the 2lst 
stamp to be issued in the Federal 
duck stamp series. 

A panel of 21 waterfowl experts 
judged Mr. Sandstrom’s design as the 
best of the 114 entries submitted in 
the competition. During the judging, 
all entries were handled with com- 
plete impartiality. The artists’ names 
and other distinguishing features 
were masked by mounting the entries 
behind large art boards which con- 
tained 5 x 7 openings. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953, a total of 2,296,628 duck 
stamps was sold to waterfowl hunters, 
conservationists, and philatelists. 
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Ducks and Geese and the 
“Bricker Amendment”’ 


Too few sportsmen realize how the 
enactment of the proposed “Bricker 
amendment” to the Constitution of 
the United States would have af- 
fected the management of North 
America’s migratory birds. Many 
people dismissed the Senate debate 
over the making of treaties and exec- 
utive agreements as a highly tech- 
nical issue that defied understand- 
ing, according to the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. 

The supporters of the Bricker 
amendment used the Migratory Bird 
Treaty, which the federal government 
signed in 1916 with Great Britain for 
the protection of migratory birds in 
the United States and Canada, as the 
prize example of how the present 
treaty laws circumvent internal law. 
The migratory bird act that was 
passed earlier by the Congress in 
1913 had been held unconstitutional 
in district courts, but the treaty was 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in a test case, the State of 
Missouri vs. Ray P. Holland. This 





Game Fund Gains Through 
Sale of Hides 


Deer hides collected by Game Com- 
mission personnel last fall and win- 
ter, have been sold to the highest 
bidder. The transaction netted the 
Game Fund $2831.80. The number 
of hides involved was 2,151. 

The hides were from deer killed 
illegally in the 1953 seasons, a num- 
ber of road-killed animals and many 
shot while destroying crops. In nu- 
merous instances, too, hunters turned 
deer hides over to game protectors 
rather than waste them. 


——_. 


decision permitted the federal goy. 
ernment to accomplish under the 
treaty laws what the Constitution did 
not permit without a treaty. 

Everyone appreciates the beneficial 
effects of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
upon the ducks and geese. Without 
the treaty it is doubtful that the gen. 
eral public would be enjoying wild- 
fowling today. Senator Bricker has 
said that although the treaty would 
be unconstitutional under the terms 
of his amendment, it could be sus- 
tained under the commerce section 
of the Constitution. Senator Carl 
Hayden of Arizona, who capably pre- 
sented the sportsmen’s viewpoint dur- 
ing the debate, pointed out that the 
Migratory Bird Treaty was upheld 
under the supremacy clause of the 
Constitution, and not under the com- 
merce clause, because no one could 
describe the consignor or consignee 
of a free-flying duck. Under the en- 
actment of the Bricker amendment, 
the Migratory Bird Treaty and the 
accomplishments it has made _ pos- 
sible, would be as vulnerable as a 
corn-hungry duck. 





Woodchuck and Coon Hunting in 
Period Closed to Dog Training 


Replying to inquiries, the 
Game Commission furnishes the 
following information. 

Raccoons and woodchucks 
may be taken in unlimited num- 
bers during the period closed 
to dog training. But it is un- 
lawful to use dogs to hunt, 
chase or train upon these wild 
game species in that period— 
extending from the Ist day of 
April to the 3lst day of July. 

A 1953 hunting license must 
be owned and worn by persons 
hunting woodchucks, coons or 
any manner of wildlife, whether 
classed as game or predator, any 
time of year. 
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1954 Beaver Catch High 


Trappers caught 3459 beavers from 
Pennsylvania waters in ‘the state- 
wide season ending March 6. This 
year's harvest was about 500 more 
than 1953’s, and about 1000 more 
than '52’s. 

Beavers were thought extinct in 
the state about 1850. The Game Com- 
mission stocked them in appropriate 
areas between 1917 and 1925, and 
the large water rodents repopulated 
the northern counties so well the 
first beaver season was declared in 
34, Since then about 42,000 of the 
valuable fur animals have been 
taken in the Commonwealth. 

Wildlife authorities would not 
have been surprised had the catch 
this year been less than last year’s. 
The price offered for a large beaver 
pelt was only 18 to 20 dollars. An- 
ticipating the probable low pelt value 
the Game Commission retained the 
3-week season of 1953 and raised the 
limit per trapper to 4—one more 
than last year. The purpose was to 
control the high beaver population 
and thus limit the animal’s destruc- 
tiveness. Probably, desirable trapping 
weather throughout most of the sea- 
son contributed to the high take this 
year. The only beaver catch greater 
than that of this year was in 1934, 
when 6456 of these large furbearers 
were taken. 

Once again, Crawford County lead 
all others in the number of beaver 
hides sealed by game _ protectors. 
Other counties in which more than 
100 beavers were taken in the '54 
season follow in the order of their 
relative catch, beginning with the 
highest: Wayne, Erie, Potter, War- 
ren, Bradford, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
McKean, Elk, Clearfield, Luzerne, 
Pike, Forest, Sullivan, and Wyoming. 


Survival of Bobwhite Quail 
Studied at Research Unit 


Studies of bobwhite quail over the 
past six years by members of the Vir- 
ginia Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit reveal that winter losses of quail 
from causes other than hunting have 
averaged 55.5 per cent, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 

Two experimental farms were used 
to determine how large a harvest of 
quail may be taken by hunters with- 
out endangering the next year’s 
breeding stock. The quail on each 
area were counted, and then the num- 
ber of birds on one farm was reduced 
to six by hunting. The following 
s — as many quail were found on 
the farm where shooting was per- 
mitted as on the area where no shoot- 
ing was done. 





Photo Courtesy Marshall Dussinger 
Wayne Young, of Mount Joy, trapped 
these beavers in the firsi four days of the 
1954 Pennsylvania season in Potter County. 
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This beautiful display of an albino deer group is an added attraction to the Game 





Commission’s museum-like exhibit at Hershey this year. Shown inspecting the striking 
family group are, left to right, George Bartles, manager of the Hershey Park; George 
Koehler, the Commission’s exhibit preparator who designed and constructed the entire dis- 
play; and Bob Reed, Commission Director of Public Relations. 


Waterfowl Survey Plans 
Completed 


Plans for the annual waterfowl 
breeding ground surveys to be con- 
ducted in Canada and the United 
States (including Alaska) this spring 
and summer were announced recently 
by Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 


Basic information to guide officials 
of both countries in drafting appro- 
priate regulations for hunting wild 
ducks, geese, and coots during the 
1954-55 season will be gathered. 


In compliance with United States 
and Canadian responsibilities under 
the Migratory Bird Treaty, field proj- 
ects designed to produce. a forecast 
of fall flights have been arranged. 
Details have been worked out jointly 
by the Department of the Interior’s 


Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Canadian Wildlife Service. 

The surveys will be made by the 
two services in cooperation with Pro- 
vincial wildlife workers, State fish 
and game departments, Ducks Un- 
limited, and the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. 

Aerial and ground observations, 
beginning in May and extending to 
the hunting season, will bring forth 
pertinent facts about breeding pairs, 
water conditions, and the new 
generation of birds. By means of the 
latest sampling methods, representa- 
tive data will be obtained from all 
corners of the North American Con- 
tinent where waterfowl are known to 
breed. 

Emphasis will be placed on band- 
ing operations as a basis for future 
studies of hunting pressures, mortality 
rates, and bird distributions. 
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Rabbits Abound at Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot 


In a cottontail rabbit study report, 
Glenn L. Bowers, of the Game Com- 
mission’s research division says: 
“Probably one of the most striking 
examples of the effect of food and 
cover on cottontails in Pennsylvania 
occurred on the Letterkenny Ord- 
nance Depot, Franklin County. Prior 
to its acquisition by the U, S. Army, 
in 1942, this area of above-average 
farm land supported low game popu- 
lations. So does much of the sur- 
rounding farm land today, primarily 
because of poor cover conditions re- 
sulting from intensive farming. 

“When farming operations ceased 
the resultant heavy growth of weeds 
and shrubs brought about a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
cottontails for several years. Preda- 
tors also increased markedly. Foxes 
were abundant. Large numbers of 
hawks and owls concentrated on the 
area, and house cats gone wild were 
numerous. But the cottontail popu- 
lation continued high. 

“Annually, beginning in 1943, 
large numbers of cottontails have 
been removed for restocking pur- 
poses. Certainly here lies ample proof 
of the role of food and cover in rab- 
bit management. No rabbits were 
liberated on the area, and the large 
numbers of predators did not prevent 
their increasing ‘to almost unbeliev- 
able numbers.”” (Meanwhile, moder- 
ate hunting was enjoyed on the Depot 
by Army personnel.) 

Two years ago the Army changed 
its earlier policy and permitted farm- 
ing of some of the better fields within 
the area. This was fortunate from 
the standpoint of an even greater rab- 
bit yield because this limited farm- 
ing provided additional wildlife 
foods and prevented the fields from 
going back to forest growth. 

On March 31 of this year Bowers 
reported: “The latest trapping effort 


was greater than during previous 
years of transfer from Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot. Three trappers 
used about 300 traps each during the 
period from December 7, 1953 to 
January 30, 1954, and 6429 cotton- 
tails were transferred. Of these, 5861 
were ear-tagged and sexed. These 
were 2737 males and 3124 females or 
46.7% male and 53.3% female ani- 
mals. 


“An indication of the abundance 
of cottontails was demonstrated the 
first night of trapping, last December. 
It was possible for me to place 201 
traps on the initial day, and 107 
rabbits were taken that night. Later, 
some traps took a dozen or more rab- 
bits without being moved.” 


The cottontails ear-tagged by 
Game Commission research person- 
nel were released in suitable habitat 
under the direction of game pro- 
tectors. Any hunter who bags one 
of these rabbits is asked to return 
the tag to a game protector or the 
Game Commission office at Harris- 
burg. In so doing sportsmen will pro- 
vide information necessary to better 
wildlife management. 





Change in Time Affects Chuck 
Hunting Hours 


Game authorities remind 
woodchuck hunters whose time 
ieces are set for Daylight Sav- 
ing Time: all shooting hours 
for wild game in Pennsylvania 
are based on Eastern Standard 
Time. Therefore, on April 26th 
the current 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
game hunting hours, set by law, 
became 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. accord- 
ing to Daylight Saving Time. 

From July Ist to September 
30th inclusive, however, game 
shooting hours will be 6 a.m. 
to 7:30 p.m. “slow time,” or 
7 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. “fast time.” 
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Water For Wildl 


a you never stopped to 
think about it, but if you are in- 
terested in the outdoors, you are for- 
tunate indeed to live in Pennsyl- 
vania. You live in a state where there’s 
lots of water the year round. Maybe 
right near your home there isn’t any 
water, but you do not have to travel 
very far to find a river or lake, stream, 
pond or swamp. That would not be 
true in some other sections of the 
country, where the climate is such 
that rain falls during only a small 
part of the year. In those places there 
aren’t many ponds or streams that 
have water in them all year round. 


Think of all the animals that live 
in or near water that would not be 
there if there were no water! Of 
course there are fish—trout, bass, 
bluegills, perch, carp or suckers de- 
pending upon the kind and condition 
of the water. Then there are water 
birds—ducks, geese, rails or herons 
that need water for feeding or nest- 
ing. Finally are mammals that usually 
are found in or near waterways— 
muskrats, beaver, raccoons or mink. 
In addition to these animals that 
must have water for their nests, dens, 
food or shelter, there are many, many 
more that you see along waterways 
drinking or preying on the animals 
that live in the water. 

There’s no doubt about it—water 
is very important to wildlife, as it 
is to you. But just any water won't 


supply the needs of wild animals. To 
be most attractive to wildlife, water 
must be clean and pure. To under- 
stand why, first it is important to 
know how nature works in a body of 
water. Let’s take a pond as an ex- 
ample. 

In order to be most attractive to 
wildlife, a pond must support a 
variety of plant life—plants that live 
in the water. Several things help 
determine the kinds of plants that 
will grow in the pond. The amount 
of water and the stability of the water 
level; the depth and clearness; the 
temperature; the wave action along 
the edges; the kind of bottom; the 
minerals dissolved in the water and 
found in the soil on the bottom; the 
condition of the land surrounding 
the pond—all these affect the plant 
life. 

Like plants on dry land, water 
plants too need light so that they can 
manufacture food. That’s why the 
most luxuriant plant growth—bull- 
rushes, cattails, pickeral weed, wild 
rice, pond lilies, arrow root and 
waterweeds—are found in_ shallow 
water where leaves get sunlight easily. 

Where the water is too deep for 
rooted plants, small plants that you 
cannot see without a microscope take 
over. What these plants lack in size 
they make up in numbers. There are 
millions and millions of them. Living 
among and on these tiny plants are 
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equally tiny animals. Both of them 
together are called plankton and 
without them many of the larger 
animals found in water would not be 
able to live. 

Some or all of these plants that live 
in the water provide food and shelter 
for tiny animals called protozoons. 
The protozoons are eaten by larger 
animals, and these in turn may be 
eaten by insect larvae that live in 
the water. Small fish eat the larvae, 
and larger fish eat the smaller ones. 
Finally, along comes a heron, osprey, 
mink or man and catches the large 
fish for food. It’s easy to see then, why 
the plant life in the water is impor- 
tant to wildlife. It is the first step in 
a food chain. Without the plant life 
there would be no food for animals. 

Some of these plants are important 
directly to animals. Some ducks like 
mallards or blacks for example, eat 
the plant life itself. Muskrats eat the 
roots of the plants that grow along 
the water’s edge. Fish find shelter 
from their enemies in the dense plant 
growth. Without the plants, the 


The raccoon is an outstanding example of 
along waterways. In fact, part of its scientific 
ing “to wash.” 


animals that need them will not be 
present in as large numbers. 

Remember that we said that clean, 
pure water was necessary for the nest 
plant growth? And that certain 
minerals dissolved in the water or 
found in the soil on the bottom were 
important to plants? Here’s how that 
works: 

If you've studied general science, 
botany or biology in school, you 
know that a green plant can be com- 
pared to a factory. It uses sunlight as 
power and water and minerals from 
the soil to manufacture food that 
animals eat. Without sunlight or 
minerals this food manufacturing 
process cannot go on. 

In water, generally, one or all of 
three things may interfere with this 
manufacturing process in one way or 
another. First is silt or soil that 
washes off farmlands, burned over 
forests, new road cuts or such places 
and makes the water muddy. When 
the water is muddy, sunlight cannot 
get to the plants and the plants die. 
The minerals that plants need get 


an animal which spends much of its time 
name is derived from a Latin word mean- 


U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service Photo 
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into the water through run-off of rain 
falling on the land watershed and 
draining into the pond. If this land 
has been “farmed out,” burned over 
or in some other way depleted of its 
minerals, the water may not contain 
the minerals needed by the plankton 
and other plants. In the case of 
burned over land, rain washing over 
the ashes or burned wood may carry 
too much of the wrong kind of 
minerals into the water. This may 
kill the plankton and other plants 
and animals. 


Several kinds of fish need gravel, 
sand or rocky bottoms to build their 
nests and lay eggs. Silt washing into 
the pond may destroy these nesting 
sites, or cover up the nests after the 
fish have layed their eggs. Thus the 
silt is directly harmful to these fish. 

The other two things that are 
harmful to water plants and animals 
are sewage from towns or villages and 
waste materials from mills, process- 
ing plants or factories that are 
dumped into streams or rivers. But 
state laws have been passed to pro- 
hibit such practices, and if enforced, 
will sooner or later remove this cause 
of pollution in streams and rivers. So 
the big problem that remains is that 
of silt or soil washing into the water- 
ways. 


What You Can Do 


There are easy ways to find out 
how important water is to wildlife, 
and one of the easiest can be done 
right in your own back yard. Build 
one or more bird baths and place 
them in suitable locations. Keep them 
filled with clean water and watch 
them occasionally. In the average yard 
or garden you. can expect to see such 
birds as blue jays, robins, thrushes, 
thrashers, cat birds, orioles, tanagers, 
cardinals, mockingbirds, sparrows 
and warblers all come to drink or 
bathe. 

Here are two easy-to-make bird 
baths: 

Materials required: trash can or 





TIN CAN FULED 
WITH WATER 





garbage can lid, 15 to 24 inches in 
diameter; 2 x 4 inch, 4 x 4 inch or 
4 inch diameter pole, 4 feet long; 
three 2 inch long wood screws; three 
1 inch diameter rubber washers to 
fit the screws. Paint the half of the 
pole that goes in the ground with a 
wood preservative. 

Find a shady spot in the garden or 
yard, near some shrubbery or trees. 
Dig a hole two feet deep. Set the pole 
in the hole and tamp in the soil 
around the post until it stands up- 
right and is firm and steady. 

Remove the handle from the trash 
can lid and set the lid on the pole. 
Drill holes through the lid so the 
screws slip through easily. Place the 
washers on the screws, and hammer 
the screws into the pole top an inch 
or so. Tighten with a screw driver. 
The washers will prevent water from 
leaking out through the screw holes. 
Stain or paint the pole and paint 
the outside of the lid with green or 
white enamel. Find a flat rock about 
six inches in diameter and four 
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inches thick and place it in the center 
of the bird bath. This provides a 
perch for the birds while they drink. 

The second kind of bird bath re- 
quires a trash can lid, a wooden mix- 
ing bowl or a round shallow pan. 

In a shady spot near shrubbery or 
trees, make a pile of rocks or dirt 
that is three or four feet in diameter 
at the bottom and 18 to 24 inches 
high. The top diameter should be 
slightly larger than the diameter of 
the bird bath. If you use dirt, make 
the top of the pile slightly concave 
so the bird bath will be firm and 
steady. If you use rocks arrange the 
top layer so it provides a firm base 
for the bird bath. Sprinkle soil in 
the cracks between the rocks and 
plant grass or flowers in the soil. 
If you use soil, plant grass so rain will 
not wash it away. Place a flat rock in 
the center as before. 


If birds do not find the bath 
readily, here’s a stunt to try: Hang a 
tin can two or three feet above the 
bird bath, on a tree branch or a pole 
driven slantwise into the ground. 
Punch a small hole in the side of the 
can, %4 inch above the bottom rim. 
Fill the can with water. Whittle a 
match stick to a point and stick it 
in the hole. Adjust the match stick 
so that water drips out of the hole at 
a rate of 15 or 20 times a minute. 

This drip into the bird bath will 
cause ripples or a sound that will at- 
tract birds. The drip is especially 
good at night when immigrating war- 
blers stop in your yard to rest. 

Just as birds use your bird bath 
to drink or bathe, these same birds 
and other animals use natural water- 
ways. A few hikes along streams, 
rivers, ponds or marshes should show 
you how important water is to animal 
life. 

The best time to look for animals 
along the water is very early in the 
morning or just before dusk. Early 
in the morning you may be successful 
in finding the tracks of animals that 
come to the water’s edge to feed 


or drink—raccoon, skunk, mink, bob- 
cat, deer, or bear. You may even 
see some of the animals if you are 
quiet and sit still. You may see 
herons standing along the edge wait- 
ing for a fish or frog; or see an osprey 
soaring overhead searching for a fish 
that is too near the surface for its 
own good. A kingfisher or two may 
be cruising up and down the stream 
or lake edge searching for minnows, 
and there may be a hawk waiting for 
the kingfisher. 

In the water itself, trout or bass 
may be feeding or the still water 
may be dimpled by sunfish feeding 
near the surface. A beaver may be 
swimming along, an aspen branch 
in his mouth. Muskrats may be feed- 
ing along the edges, as may “pud- 
dle ducks” such as wood ducks, mal- 
lards or black ducks. There are many 
animals that may be seen, or whose 
tracks may be found in the mud or 
sand along the waterways of Penn- 
sylvania, if you look for them care- 
fully. That’s the best way there is 
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to find out which animals go to 
water for one reason or another— 
go out and see for yourself. 

If you live in the country, or have 
done much hiking or camping, you 
may know where there is a spring 
or wet soggy spot in a meadow or 
field. If you haven’t found such a 
place, look for it on the next hike 
or hunting trip you take. There 
may not be any water at ground 
level, but the greener, more luxu- 
riant plant growth usually reveals 
that water isn’t. too deep. Such 
shrubs as willow, some kinds of 
ferns and other plants grow only in 
moist places. 


Once you find such a spot, dig out 
around the spring, or in the boggy 
area. Dig a hole five or six feet in 
diameter and 18 inches deep. Watch 
to see that the hole fills up with 
water. If not, try again in a lower 
place. Digging out spring holes such 
as this provides watering places for 
animals, where they can come to 
drink. It won’t take them long to find 
it. 

If you know of small meadow 
streams—those little creeks that start 
out as a spring and are not very 
large—you can build small dams and 
form little pools that will provide 
places for animals to drink. Use logs 
or rocks to build these dams. The 
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dams need not be too large, just 
enough to form pools a foot or so 
deep. 

In some places it may be possible 
to dam up such a meadow stream 
and form a small marsh. The dam 
doesn’t have to be high, but it should 
be high enough and long enough to 
hold back enough water to flood a 
quarter acre or so at least. Once 
these small marshes are established 
such animals as muskrats may be at- 
tracted, and if the right kind of 
plants are there, even ducks may stop 
there to rest during migration. 

If you find places along stream or 
pond edges where the plant cover is 
gone, and where every rain washes 
soil into the water, try planting 
grasses, willow shoots or other plants 
that will hold the soil in place and 
prevent it washing into the stream. 

It’s best to plant willows early in 
the spring when the soil is moist. 
But if you find a place that’s in need 
of planting, don’t wait till next year. 
Try planting willows now. First with 
a sharp knife, cut some shoots from 
willows that are already growing near 
the water. Then with a crow bar, 
planting bar or sharp stick, poke holes 
in the ground close to the water. 
Stick the willow shoots in the holes 
so they extend 18 inches or so deep. 
Tamp the soil firmly around the 
shoots. 

When these willows grow, they not 
only help hold the soil in place but 
they shade the water and keep it 
cool. In the hot summer this shaded 
water is important for fish. 

Clean, pure and cool water is im- 
portant not only to fish but to other 
wildlife as well. Anything you can 
do to improve waterways or build 
new ones will help guarantee a vVa- 
riety of animals to trap, hunt or 
watch just for the fun of it in the 
future. By being a practicing con- 
servationist now you'll have a bet- 
ter chance of good sport later on. 
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M* daily mail proves to me that 
the problems of dog breeding, 
training and care are without end. 
No manual or book written on the 
subject could contain the answers to 
the many questions asked by owners 
of sporting dogs. 

It’s an old story. The more highly 
bred a dog becomes, meaning the 
longer it is selectively bred to raise 
it to a higher degree of efficiency for 
a single purpose, the more delicate 
becomes his nervous system. There- 
fore, where pure-bred dogs are con- 
cerned, new problems continually 
keep cropping up. These problems 
on breeding, health, training, are con- 
tinually increasing. 


It is not surprising then that I re- 
ceive so many letters requesting ad- 
vice on these subjects. Many times 
sufficient information is not passed on 
to me so that I may make an analysis 
to give a reasonably correct answer to 
the problem, and can only speculate 
on cause and cure. Many of these 
problems or situations occur and re- 
cur frequently and I must repeat the 
same advice. Beginners, with their 
first dog want information which I 
must repeat and old timers, I hope, 
profit by a review of such answers. 

In this month’s column I will give 
some answers to questions most fre- 
quently asked by Beagle and hound- 
dog owners. 


Deer Proofing a Hound 


Here are several methods advanced 
and vouched for by leading authori- 


ties and trainers. You try the one you 
like best. 





By David E. Fisher 


(a) The way to break a hound of 
running deer is to whip him off the 
track. Do this consistently at every op- 
portunity. You can try working him 
on a 50 foot check cord, soaked over- 
night in water to prevent it tangling 
with brush and undergrowth. Stay as 
close to him as possible and when you 
are certain he has picked up deer 
scent, step on the line and shout at 
him. Practically all dogs have the in- 
stinct to run deer and the fault may 
be cured only by constant correction. 

(b) This method may sound a 
trifle severe, but tough treatment is 
often necessary to overcome a bad 
habit. This method has its best point 
in that it requires no whipping which 
is one reason I approve of it heartily. 

The method requires a small bottle 
of deer musk (obtainable from any 
trapper’s supply dealer) and several 
#9 traps with weak springs. Go into 
the woods and set several of these 
small, weak springed traps at various 
spots, in a line as a deer would run, 
cover them lightly and carefully with 
a few leaves. Behind, on, and above 
each trap place a few drops of the 
musk. 


Later, take the deer-running hound 
through the area, guiding him close 
to the first trap. He will scent the 
musk and investigate at once with 
the expected result that the weak- 
springed trap will snap on his foot, 
scaring him half to death, but hurt- 
ing him very little. Do not whip the 
dog. Just remove the trap and pro- 
ceed on to the next trap location. 

Your hound will approach the next 
deer musk baited trap a bit more cau- 
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The judges congratulate the winner of the 13-inch all-age stake recently held by the 


Fryburg Beagle Club in Clarion County. 


tiously and if he should be caught 
again it is your lucky day, for by then 
your deer-runner will be associating 
the smell of deer with a snap on the 
foot. 

Repeat this treatment the next day. 
If the hound hesitates at the trap 
location (which incidentally should 
be in another locality than the place 
you were the day before) coax him in 
until he sniffs the deer musk. If he 
does get caught, go away a short dis- 
tance and leave him alone with his 
foot fast in the trap for a little while 
to think it over for himself. Two or 
at the most, three days of such treat- 
ment will cure the most confirmed 
deer runner. 

(c) One of the most effective 
methods we have found in our own 
kennels to “prevent” pups and young 
dogs getting started running deer is 
to have a young goat with them dur- 
ing the summer months or off-train- 
ing season. Every spring we get a 
young kid (nanny, not billy) and just 
let it run loose around the kennel 


. 


and play with the dogs. We have 
never had one of our young dogs ever 
run deer since we started doing this. 

(d) Another method is to follow 
the instructions of the supplier of the 
deer musk to you, but at the same 
time attaching two small pieces of 
cloth on a rubber band—the one 
piece being soaked with musk (few 
drops)—the other piece to give you a 
better grip in holding on to the band. 
Let your dog smell this and then pull 
it back and snap him lightly on the 
nose and then let him smell again 
and repeat this a half dozen times. 

So there you are fellows, one of 
these methods is bound to work on 
your hound. From then on you'll 
not be bothered with him running 
deer. 


Removing Porcupine Quills 
They tell me this is an almost pain- 
less way to do this, altho I have not 
had the chance to try it since it was 
handed on to me. First, take a pair 
of very sharp scissors and cut the 
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quill in half. This allows the quill 
to deflate. Then put a bit of vinegar 
on them. They are supposed to come 
out easily. If any of you have the mis- 
fortune of having your hound get 
a load of quills—let me know how 
this works. 


Keeping a Hound in Condition 


This has been passed on to me 
by one of the top dog men in the 
country, now 88 years old and still 
going strong. Take some powdered 
sulphur and mix it with molasses 
and rub some of this mixture on the 
front leg of your hound. He will lick 
this off and it will help keep his 
blood cool and condition him, espe- 
cially during the summer months. 


Condition is the difference between 
a hard working, competitive hound 
that will stick all day long and a quit- 
ter that doesn’t deserve the room it 
takes up. Just a bit of care on your 
part will make the difference. When 
the hunt is over, blanket your dog for 
the chilly ride home. When you get 
home give your dog a brisk rub with 
a rough towel and then a bit of warm 
food. Never wash a dog in cold 
weather. Use rubbing alcohol or a 
bit of corn meal to which you have 
added either pine oil or cedar oil. 
See that your hound has a warm bed 
of clean straw in a kennel that is free 
of drafts and out of the wind. Your 
dogs like our army, travel on their 
stomachs. When hunted hard give 
them two meals a day, one of them 
being raw beef (plate is OK). 


Preventing Gun Shyness 


The best way is not have it ever 
get started. We do this by having a 
couple of repeating or roll type cap 
pistols lying around in our kennel 
handy. Every time we feed, after the 
pups get their nose in the pan, we 
pick-up and shoot the pistol. You can 
have a stick handy and slap it on the 
floor or against the wall so it will 
make a “crack”-ing noise. NEVER 
hit on the kennel or enclosure fence. 


Treatment for Mange 

With summer coming on, mange 
will come with it. I’ve always felt 
sorry for any dog that is covered with 
old crank case oil in a case of skin 
trouble. So here is a recipe that you 
will want to keep handy. It is over 
100 years old and I’ve met only two 
persons in my lifetime who knew of 
it. Take one pound of powdered sul- 
phur; 4 pound of black antimony 
(never heard of it I betcha); one 
quart of fish oil. Mix thoroughly and 
cover your dog with it. Don’t be 
afraid to use your hands for a little 
soap and water will clean them. In 
even the most stubborn cases, two 
rubbings of this remedy will give de- 
sired results. Another mange remedy 
that has been passed on to me, but 
which I have not had a chance to 
test myself is this: 1 oz. balsam of 
peru, | teaspoon of creolin in enough 
alcohol to make an 8 oz. solution, 
applying to affected parts with cot- 
ton once daily. Keep dogs in warm, 
dry place and see that they stay in- 
doors for awhile after getting a good 
rubbing with this stuff. 


Getting Rid of Flies 

Quite a number of beagle owners 
have written me that they have 
trouble with flies no matter what they 
do. Alright, spray your kennels and 
yards three times a week with 3% 
solution of creolin, dispose of all 
droppings daily. Best if you can have 
a concrete run and wash it twice a 
day. Keep your dogs groomed by 
sponging them with bay rum and 
water (4 tablespoons to two quarts of 
water) and then rub them dry with 
a towel. Witch hazel and water may 
also be used. Give your dog rare beef 
(we recommend plate beef as it is the 
cheapest cut) . . . mixing the meat 
in small chunks with stale whole 
bread and cooked vegetables. A raw 
egg 3 or 4 times a week and | tbsp. of 
cod-liver oil daily. 
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Use Your Biz Game Kafe ™ 


on Uneninks 
By Ed Shearer 


te YEARS past it was customary 
for the average big game hunter 
to carefully clean and grease, then 
stow away his rifle, when the big 
game season closed. With the excep- 
tion of maybe a few desultory shots 
at extemporaneous targets his big 
game rifle remained in the gun cabi- 
net until the following season. 


The immense growth of varmint 
shooting is bringing a great change 
among this class of shooters. They 
are discovering three things. First— 
they have been passing up the most 
beautiful and enjoyable season of 
the year to be afield with their 
favorite rifle. Second—They are get- 
ting more actual shooting than they 
ever dreamed of in big game sea- 
son and over a far longer period of 
time. Third—they acquire a degree 
of marksmanship, knowledge of their 
rifle and game craft they would never 
attain on their annual hunt. 


There is one double-barreled ques- 
tion that tops all others right now, 
in my mail and inquiries. Why can’t 
I use my big game rifle on varmints 
and what is the best cartridge to 
use both on varmints and big game? 
The first part of the question de- 
pends on the cartridge the rifle shoots 
and what ranges and type of country 
in which you are going to shoot. The 
second part of the question depends 





on the largest game on which you 
intend to use the rifle. For instance, 
a cartridge that would satisfactorily 
take care of deer and black bear 
would be way too light on moose, 
elk, or big bear. Also keep in mind 
that it is possible to drive a tack with 
a sledge hammer but there is not 
much joy in it. So in order to get a 
mind picture, let us look at the fun- 
damentals a cartridge and rifle must 
have to make varmint shooting a 
pleasure instead of a headache. 


The first requirement is a fair 
amount of accuracy, say around a 
minute and one-half of angle or 1% 
inches per hundred yards. My per- 
sonal experience has been that as far 
out as you can retain this kind of 
accuracy, up to the size of the var- 
mint kills, would be consistent if 
hold, wind and range estimation were 
right. Varmint size must be consid- 
ered. The same shot that kills a crow 
at 200 yards would miss the same 
crow at 250 yards—but probably give 
you a kill on a chuck. 


The second requirement is a reas 
onably flat trajectory. The small size 
of Eastern varmints generally, does 
not take too much range to make it 
a hopeless guessing contest with a lot 
of cartridges. 


Third, is velocity enough to make 
the bullet break up on _ impact? 
Nothing annoys the average farmer 
quite so much as a ricochet bullet 
whining past his ears when he is 
sowing his crops. There are of course 
many other desirable features in a 
varmint rifle but these will get most 
rifles by on the average. 
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Harold Sheats, left, Oil City, president of the Venango Bucktails, and Bob Kaufman, of 
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Cranberry, study a sample poster that the club has agreed to print and distribute to co- 
operating county farmers and landowners who will permit hunting. The effort is a part 
of the farmer-hunter relationship program sponsored by the club. 


In general, therefore, the 30/30, 32 
special, 30 and 35 Remington class 
do not qualify as varmint cartridges. 
They are fine big game rifles but ac- 
curacy in the actions they are com- 
monly made in is below the standard 
of ordinary varmint shooting. Their 
trajectory makes them suitable for 
short range varmint shooting only. 

Velocity is too low to insure bullet 
break up which makes them dan- 
gerous to use in any ‘but the most 
unsettled localities. There are some 
commercial 150 grain bullet loads on 
the market for the 30/30 that are 
advertised as varmint loads. But ex- 
perience has shown they are far from 
safe in settled farming country. 

However there are quite a sprin- 
kling of cartridges and rifles on the 
market that can do a fair to good 
iob on both big game and varmints. 
The 300 magnum, 30/06 Springfield, 
308 Winchester, 8 MM and 7 MM 
Mausers, 257 Roberts and 250 Savage, 
are some good combination rifles on 
game and varmints. As I have fired 
all of those rifles in the past year 


off a bench rest in various makes 
and loads, I will comment on their 
performance as I found them. Some 
rifles will do better and some worse, 
no doubt. 

300 Magnum—This was a standard 
model 70 Winchester with a 4 power 
scope. This particular rifle was cap- 
able of 5 shot minute of angle groups 
with good 180 grain bullets. The best 
varmint load I found was 62.5 grains 
of DuPont 3031 powder, Reming- 
ton 914 primers with 125 grain Sierra 
bullets though any good similar 
weight bullet would do the same. 
Velocity runs close to 3200 ft. sec. 
with pressure about 50,000 pounds 
which is medium in this big belted 
case. The 116 yrain bullet can be 
pushed up to better than 3500 ft. sec. 
but the accuracy is not so good. This 
is a noisy number and a bit on the 
sledge hammer side for Eastern con- 
ditions. Would be fine in the West 
where the game and varmints run 
larger. 

30/06 Springfield—This popular 
cartridge has more varied loads for 
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everything from mice to moose than 
any other cartridge in the world. 
For nearly a half century gun cranks 
have been experimenting with its 
loads. At least one commercial load 
uses a 110 grain bullet at 3420 ft. 
sec. velocity for varmints. The tra- 
jectory is very flat and the bullet 
breaks up well on impact. The fly 
in the ointment is the 110 grain bul- 
let does not do too good in 30 col. 
rifles with 10 inch twists. The few 
custom rifles with 12 inch twists that 
I have shot gave fine results with this 
speed load. My favorite varmint load 
that works out well with most rifles 
is a 125 grain bullet with 46 grains 
of Hi Vel powder and Winchester 120 
primers. The pressure is medium and 
easy on the cases making neck sizing 
only necessary. Accuracy runs | to 
144 minutes in most good rifles and 
bullets break up well. 

308 Winchester—There is_ rela- 
tively little data available on this 
cartridge due to its being loaded with 
ball powder. This leaves the hand- 
loader mostly on his own. As this 
cartridge is rather critical and gives 
sudden pressure spill overs, it takes 
careful handling. Its 12 inch twist 
handles the 110 grain bullet with 
fine accuracy. The best varmint load 
I have fired to date is 40.5 grains 
DuPont 4198 powder with Winches- 
ter 120 primers and 110 Hornaday 
bullets. Velocity is in the 2900 ft. sec. 
bracket with pressure about 47,000 
pounds. Accuracy averages close to 
a minute of angle. 


8 MM Mauser—While no factory 
varmint loads are available I fired 
many experimental loads in a cus- 
tom Mauser with a 4 power scope 
and a barrel diameter of .323 in- 
ches. My best varmint load was 49 
grains of DuPont 3031 powder with 
Winchester 120 primers and 125 
grains Speer bullet. Velocity runs 
2943 ft. sec. with 41,000 pounds pres- 
sure. Accuracy ran 114 minutes of 
angle. 


7 MM Mauser—Two loads gave 


ood varmint results. 43 grains of 
i Vel powder with Winchester 120 
primers and 120 grain Speer bullet, 
Velocity runs 2900 ft. sec. velocity 
and 41 grains Hi Vel with Reming. 
ton 914 primers and 130 grain Speer 
bullet gave 2745 ft. sec. velocity with 
accuracy running from | to 14 min. 
utes, pressure about 45,000 pounds, 


270 Winchester—I have shot this 
cartridge in all commercial and sey. 
eral custom rifles and found them 
all very accurate. Just a question of 
the right load. The best varmint 
load in all makes that I tried was 
54 grains of 4320 powder with Win. 
chester 120 primers and the 100 grain 
Sierra bullet. This load gives a ve. 
locity of 3300 ft. sec. with low pres. 
sure of about 44,000 pounds, in stan- 
dard chambers. This is a very flat 
shooting load and accuracy runs 
mostly under 114 minutes with some 
rifles doing close to 1 minute. This 
cartridge makes about the best com- 
bination where the game and var- 
mints run to size. There is also a 
commercial load of a 100 grain bul- 
let at 3540 ft. sec. available. 


257 Roberts—I have shot this car- 
tridge a lot over the past three years 
in all commercial and some custom 
rifles, with scopes running from 4 
to 10 power. This is close to the ideal 
combination for the East. The best 
load that is easy on the cases for me 
is 46 grains of DuPont 4350, Win- 
chester 120 primers and any good 
100 grain bullet. One 257 light sport- 
ing rifle that I own averaged .8 inch 
for five groups of 5 shots each at 
100 yards with this load. The ve- 
locity runs 3000 ft. sec. with 43,500 
pounds pressure in standard cham- 
bers. I never had much luck with 
lighter bullets in the 10 inch twist 
but 87 grain bullets were very ac 
curate in a custom 257 with a 12 
inch twist. 

250 Savage—This is one of the 
sweetest cartridges ever designed, 
shooting most anything within the 
limit of its twist with fine accuracy. 
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For an Eastern combination it’s a 
toss up between the 257 Roberts and 
the 250 Savage cartridge. The choice 
between the two seems to be bullet 
weights. If you like light bullets the 
250 with a 14 inch twist is the gun. 
With the heavier bullets the 257 gets 
the nod. Among many good varmint 
loads is 41 grains of DuPont 3031 
with Winchester 120 primers behind 
the 60 grain Speer bullet. This load 
clocks 3566 ft. sec. with a pressure of 
43,500 pounds which is maximum for 
lever action rifles. 

The one fault of all these rifles to 
a more or less degree is noise—in 
settled farming districts. Pressures 
given are mostly laboratory tests. Due 
to the wide difference of components, 
rile chambers and barrel diameters, 
etc., you use them at your own risk. 


Start low and work up. They are 
intended as a guide. 

The one thing that is absolutely 
necessary if you intend to shoot var- 
mints much over 100 yards is a’ 
telescope sight. For the hunter who 
wants to use a scope on both big 
game and varmints, a good 4 power 
scope in side mounts would be the 
best bet. There are many places in 
the west where a six power would be 
better. There are many different 
scopes and mounts on the market at 
all prices, that will suit most any 
shooter. 

Summing up, there are many ways 
to acquire skill with your favorite 
rifle but none are as painless or pay 
as big a dividend, as shooting var- 
mints in the spring and summer. It 
adds years to your life and happiness 
to your days. . The End 





Ten Commandments of Water Safety 


1. Before you rent a boat, inspect it carefully. See that it is 
of good design, construction, and condition. 


2. Remember that any boat is dangerous when overloaded. 
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Backlash McSnag, who holds forth on safety matters at the 
slightest provocation, says, “There ain’t no safety in numbers— 
especially when you’re fishing in a boat.” The moral is: It’s lots 
more fun and twice as easy to fish two men in a boat than fishin’ 
eight men off the lake bottom. 

3. Always row toward shore at the first sign of a storm. 

4, Never stand up or change seats in a boat. 


5. Take the advice of the man from whom you rent the 
boat. He knows the hazards. 

6. Always swim at designated beaches. Don’t take the chance 
of falling into a drop-off you can’t see. 

7. Always under-estimate your swimming ability. Don’t try 
to demonstrate your prowess by swimming to distant rafts or 
to sand bars that usually disappear when you reach them. 

8. Never let children out of your sight when near the 
water. Teach them to respect the water and to be aware of the 
dangers that it holds. 

9. If your boat capsizes, stay with it as long as it floats or 
until help arrives. 

10. In casting from a boat in which there are other people, 
remember that a fish hook is sharp and if caught in the eye or 
face may cause serious injury. 
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Oihucs Trapping P rofit 


By Larry J. Kopp 


RDINARILY when we talk 

about trapping profit we think 
in terms of cash received for fur, but 
that is by no means the only trapline 
profit. 

During the past decade or more, 
many trappers have earned extra dol- 
lars from the trapline by carefully 
saving animal glands. These glands 
are used in the manufacture of 
animal lures, and due to the ever in- 
creasing demand for such attractors 
it follows that the demand for prop- 
erly handled animal glands becomes 
increasingly great. 

The time was when large scale 
manufacturers of animal lure ob- 
tained a sufficient quantity of glands 
from the animals trapped on their 
own trapline. But today this is no 
longer possible; thus, the trapper who 
will seriously consider this by-product 
of the trapline has no trouble in 
finding a ready market, and con- 
sequently extra profit. 

Some valuable animal glands 
which the trapper would do well to 
preserve include skunk musk sacs; 
beaver castors; muskrat musk glands; 
and weasel musk glands. These 
glands are generally easy to locate 
by the average trapper since they 
are all located near the vent, and 
just under the skin. 

The important thing is to remove 
such glands from animals without 
puncturing them. It is much better 
to have them encased in flesh than 
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to take a chance by cutting too close 
and puncturing them. Once removed 
from the animal they are placed into 
a glass jar containing a liquid pre. 
servative such as alcohol or glycerine, 
Other non-poisonous and odorless 
preservative liquids can be obtained 
from lure manufacturers who _pur- 
chase such properly handled glands. 

In some instances such animal 
musks are dried in the sun, then 
ground into a pulp. However the 
best idea for the interested trapper 
is to obtain a booklet from com- 
mercial lure manufacturers which de- 
scribes how to locate animal glands; 
and how to preserve them until ready 
for market. Such a booklet is especi- 
ally important since many animals 
possess glands where the average 
trapper would not even suspect; and 
as a result would miss out on some 
of the profit. A fox for instance has 
valuable glands located at half a 
dozen different places on his body, 
in addition to those located near the 
vent. 

In addition to collecting and pre- 
serving animal glands for sale to lure 
manufacturers, some experienced 
trappers have found it profitable to 
compound their own lure; or to have 
it compounded by reliable manu- 
facturers. The point is that animal 
glands are valuable. You can either 
sell them outright; or put them to 
use in making your own lure. 

Sound formulas for making your 
own animal lure can be found in 
almost any trapping instruction book. 
However it is not absolutely neces 
sary to make lure according to a com 
plicated and time consuming for 
mula. A fine lure can be had by 
merely placing a jar containing 
animal glands out in the sun, and as 
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the contents decomposes, draining 
the resulting liquid into a clean jar. 
This may then be used as a lure. Re- 
member however that when a jar 
containing such glands is set out in 
the sun it must not be closed tightly. 
If it is closed air tight, gas will form 
and the jar will explode. 

Animal glands are not the only 
parts of an animal which should be 
preserved. In the case of foxes some 
well known lure manufacturers use 
the entire reproductive organs of 
female foxes for lure making pur- 
poses. This also holds true in the 
case of other animals, Other valuable 
animal parts include the gall bladder 
and the liver. I know some who also 
include the kidneys as an ingredient 
for lure making. So, all in all, I be- 
lieve the more serious trapper would 
find it profitable to look into these 
possibilities. 

Another thing which trappers 
should not overlook is the large 
amount of fat which some animals 
possess. This is particularly true in 
the case of skunks; raccoons; and 
opossums. During the late winter, 
foxes too possess some fat. 

Although there are some highly 
practical uses for properly rendered 
animal fat, it is equally interesting 
to know that years ago many people 
used skunk and opossum fat in lieu 
of modern salve for sore throats and 
chest colds. 


Indeed I know some highly re- 
spected old people of today who still 
recommend the use of skunk fat for 
relief from cold discomforts. Several 
years ago an elderly friend of mine 
who is highly respected as a success- 
ful practioner of Pow-wow told me 
that properly rendered fox fat was 
the very best remedy for easing a 
rupture. But although I have on vari- 
ous occasions given such animal fat 
to people for use as a salve, I have 
never considered it proper to sell it. 
I do know however that skunk fat 
has been used successfully to relieve 
acute chest colds, and this knowledge 
in itself is sufficient payment for any 
such fat that people may obtain from 
me. 

There are several other practical 
uses for rendered animal fat. For one, 
it can be used to paint various parts 
of farm equipment to prevent rust. 
This of course includes shovels, 
grubbing hoes, and other such tools. 
Then too, it can be used to treat 
hardened leather. Working shoes can 
be made just as soft and pliable with 
rendered skunk fat as with any com- 
mercial product designed for the 
same purpose. It would also be pos- 
sible to treat harness leather; or any 
other leather goods which is put to 
rugged use. For the trapper it is also 
good to know that rendered animal 
fat makes a very good nonfreezing 
base for lure. 


Peter Paul, Jr., of Aliquippa, and 112 foxes he trapped from August 27 to October 28, 
1953, Paul is a member of the Aliquippa Bucktails and trapped these foxes in his spare 


time after working hours in a local steel mill. 
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To render such animal fat one 
proceeds in the same manner as when 
rendering hog fat at butchering time. 
However for general use, it can be 
rendered satisfactorily in an _ ordi- 
nary frying pan. Care should be taken 
not to keep it on the fire too long. 
Properly rendered fat should look 
white after it becomes hardened in 
a cool spot. 

The best policy is to drain rend- 
ered fat through a small cloth bag 
into a glass jar. In this way all par- 
ticles of fried meat or fat will be 
sifted out leaving a clear and clean 
liquid. Care must be observed not to 
pour too much hot fat into the glass 
jar at a time. A good idea is to place 
the jar near the fire so that it warms 





up; and in this way there is not much 
danger of the jar cracking when the 
extremely hot fat is poured into it, 

Of all the animals trapped by the 
average trapper, muskrat flesh is per. 
haps the best all around bait for car. 
nivorous animals, It would certainly 
be a profitable idea therefore for the 
trapper to save muskrat carcasses and 
cut them into small chunks for use 
as bait in another season. Such bait 
can be preserved with liquid bait 
preservatives similar to that used for 
preserving animal glands. These then 
are some of the many trapline by- 
products which can bring extra pro- 
fit to the serious trapper. 


... The End 





Sportsmen Plant for Larger Wildlife Harvest 

To most people, mention of spring activities on the farm 
means soil tilling and planting. Crop harvesting suggests color- 
ful fall scenery and bulging stores of ripened grains, fruits and 


vegetables. 


But in recent years an increasing number of sportsmen’s 
organizations, Boy Scouts, beagle clubs and others also have 
engaged in planting. In their case grain and fruit crops are 
seldom harvested; they are planted largely to supply, where 
grown, food and protection needed by wildlife. In other words 
hunters, having a stake in the game crop, are participating in 
sound food and cover management practices to preserve and 


increase wild species. 


Numerous organizations are planting grains or food-bearing 
trees, shrubs and vines on their club property. Others, lacking 
land on which to plant, pay farmers to allow strips of grain to 
stand unharvested close to protective game cover along wood- 
lands or hedges. Corn is the grain for which they usually con- 
tract because it provides the best winter food for a variety of 
wild creatures. In cases where protection is more necessary than 
food the emphasis is on establishing evergreen plantations, 
thickets, briar patches, and brush piles. 

Some sportsmen’s organizations have done food and cover 
development work on state or federal land. On such holdings, 
with proper consent and supervision, they have planted food 
strips, pruned apple trees and released food-bearing species 
from choking vegetation. Some enterprising clubs have planted 
game foods on the open strips along power lines and gas and 
oil rights-of-way, with permission. 

Each year more sportsmen ask what they can do to improve 
hunting conditions in their own area. This shows they have 
learned the importance of food and cover to the production and 
survival of the game crops they enjoy harvesting with gun. 
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The Ol Lehigh Canal 


Story and Photos by 
Luther B. Hoffman 


Abandoned and forgotten, this his- 
toric canal is in many areas becoming 
fertile game lands and fishing 
grounds. Originally laid out for two- 
way scow traffic, the canal bed is 
now a haven for game and fish. Local 
sportsmen’s clubs are active in 
developing this bygone main route of 
anthracite traffic into excellent fish 
and game habitat. 

The story of Johnny Appleseed is 
easier to believe when you meet 
Stewart Bartholomew, of West 
Bowmans. Stewart’s sincere devotion 





to an ideal is one major reason why 
wildlife is bound to flourish in the 
Lehigh Valley. At his own expense 
he has sown and planted Japanese 
millet, burreed, Duck potatoes, wild 
rice, and eel grass along the Lehigh 
River, the Canal, Lizard Creek and 
the Big Creek dam at Parryville. 
The Bowmanstown Rod & Gun Club 
has appointed Stewart their delegate 
to the Lehigh River Restoration As- 
sociation and he is now chairman of 
the Association’s fish and wildlife 
committee. He is shown here check- 
ing a planting of wild rice. 
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Rw Your Own Crests 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


Go and archery are two sports 
that have a lot in common. In 
both sports the score is determined 
not through teamwork but by in- 
dividual effort. Walking takes up a 
major portion of the time and hunt- 
ing lost balls, situation that be- 
devils the average golfer, is the coun- 
terpart of the archer’s search for lost 
arrows. Until some one comes along 
with an arrow or a golf ball that will 
whistle to attract attention, beginners 
will spend a major portion of an 
afternoon walking in aimless circles 
with bent heads. “Mark your shot” 
is just as important in archery as it 
is in golf. : 

Arrow cresting serves a_ two-fold 
purpose. It identifies the individual’s 
arrows and increases the visibility of 
the arrow thus facilitating its re- 
covery when lost. Custom made ar- 
rows are crested to the archers speci- 
fications by the manufacturer. Arrows 
which are mass produced will carry 
an identical cresting making identi- 
fication difficult when arrows of the 
same make are being used by dif- 
ferent archers. 

The archer who attempts to modify 
or change the cresting on a single 
set of arrows, finds painting a very 
slow process where each color must 
be dry before an adjacent color can 
be applied. Any attempt to hurry 
the job merely makes certain that 
the colors will run together. 

W. E. Sweetland of 2441 Hilyard 
Street, Eugene, Oregon has produced 
a decal crest which simplifies the 
work of cresting arrows, requires no 
brushes, paint, or tools and produces 
a dozen completed shafts in a short 
evening’s work. These wrap-on ar- 
row decal crests are available in a 
dozen combinations in four colors; 
Fire Orange, Signal Green, Neon 





Red, and Saturn Yellow. “Day-Glo” 
colors are used because of their high 
visibility. ““Day-Glo” Neon Red col- 
ored garments are familiar to many 
deer hunters who have worn this 
color as a protective garment during 
the past several seasons. 

These decal crests are three and a 
half inches in length and their ap. 
plication is relatively simple. They 
retail at ninety cents per dozen. 
Shafts should be cleaned with fine 
sandpaper and the location of the 
top of the crest should be marked on 
each shaft. 

Lay the arrow on a table with the 
nock end projecting over the edge 
about one-third of the arrow’s length, 
Weight the arrow so that both hands 
will be free to apply the decal. 

Immerse a decal in a pan of hot 
water for about ten seconds. Remove 
and hold the decal with both hands, 
thumbs on the crest and forefingers 
underneath the paper. Slip the decal 
sideways until about one-quarter inch 
of the long edge of the decal pro 
jects beyond the white paper. 


Lay this edge carefully along the 
shaft with the long edge of the decal 
parallel to the shaft, and press it in 
place with the thumb of the left 
hand. Gradually slip the paper away 
from the decal, wrapping the crest 
around the shaft at the same time. 
Let the decal overlap. Stroke any ac 
cumulation of water and bubbles of 
air out from under the decal with a 
wet finger and be sure that the edge 
is pressed firmly into place. If you 
work carefully you will have a neat 
and well aligned job. If it is meces- 
sary to realign the decal it may be 
carefully removed, adjusted and re 
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wrapped. Let the decal dry over night 
and then the excess adhesive may be 
cleaned from the shaft with a damp 
cloth. 

“Day-Glo” colors will fade if kept 
for long periods in a strong light. 
When not in use, your arrows should 
not be stored near windows where 
they will be subjected to the direct 
rays of the sun. 

Crests may be cleaned occasionally 
with a damp cloth. If you desire bril- 
liant colors do not varnish over the 
completed crest. However the manu- 
facturer states that a clear plastic 
finish sprayed over the decals helps 
preserve them. 

Keep unused decals in a cool dry 
place and do not purchase more than 
one season’s supply at a time as the 


lacquers may tend to become brittle. 

For identification purposes you 
may type your name on the long edge 
of the decal or if you prefer print 
your name in India ink which is 
waterproof. The letters are not ef- 
fected by the short period of immer- 
sion in the hot water. In like man- 
ner you may number your arrows 
consecutively. This latter provision 
serves to identify an unmatched ar- 
row which consistently flies wide of 
the mark. Your shooting will im- 
prove if these imperfects or un- 
matched arrows are removed from 
your quiver. 

Now is the time to dress up a few 
of those worn shafts with some bright 
new colored crests for the spring 
shoots. The End 


Decals showing your name can be easily transferred to arrow shafts. Shafts should first 
be cleaned with fine sandpaper and the location of the top of the crest should be marked. 
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Steve Lechman, left, chairman of the predator control contest committee of the Lower 
Luzerne Fish and Game Association of Freeland, awards Thomas Zarosky first place prizes. 
Others in -the first row are David Stutzman, second place winner; Thomas Evans, third | 
place; and George Wilson, club secretary. In the back row, left to right, are Game Protector 
Norman Forche and club president Edward Poltrock. Scoring in the contest was based on 
a point system. The boys took a total of 126 weasels, 36 foxes, and two great horned owls, 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 
Soutueast Driviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2€61 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortHeast Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Divistion—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 


Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk. Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SouTHcENTRAL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 


Nortawest Diviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 


Phone: 726 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 


Souruwest Diviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 . Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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